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We meet under circumstances of peculiar felicitation. 
From various parts of our beloved Commonwealth, we 
have come up to the place which has been known in past, 
as it will continue to be known in all future time, as the 
first permanent residence of those extraordinary men, 
who, with fortitude and perseverance unexampled in the 
history of the human race, dislodged the aborigines of 
the soil we inhabit, and prepared it, under the pressure 
of almost incredible hardships and sufferings, for the 
abode of free and inteUigent man. The descendants of 
the pioneers have assembled to discharge pious obliga- 
tions of high and solemn import, to their memory. On 
the spot where we now are, there was convened, sixty- 
five years ago, the first Legislative Assembly of the great 
Valley of the West. It was composed of seventeen del- 
egates cm: representatives of not more than one hundred 
and fifty constituents, then the probable number of the 
people of Keiitucky. The day on which they began 
their perilous labors, in an uninhabited and savage" wil- 
derness, of which the red man and the bufialo had until 
then been the sole and unmolested possessors, — a middle 
point of time, between the commencement and comple- 
tion of the first rude fortress built by our ancestors for 
protection and defence — has been selected as the one 
most appropriately to be dedicated by the citizens of 
Kentucky to the commemoration of the earliest and 
most interesting event of their history. 
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The importance of that event, — the dignity of the 
occasion — the interest and impressiveness of the specta- 
cle now presented to view — all combine to inspire us 
with sentiments of profound gratitude to Heaven, that 
we have lived to see this day : and our prayers are due 
to the great disposer of human events, who shielded our 
fathers and has hitherto watched over us, that He will 
preserve our institutions for generations to come, and 
that through His divine agency we may be permitt^ to 
perpetuate this anniversary by a solemn annual dedica- 
tion of it to the purposes of gratitude and thanksgiving 
and joy. 

Anxious for the indulgence I have often received from 
my fellow citizens, and sustained by the confidence that 
it will not be withheld, I proceed to the performance of 
the duty which they have assigned to me. 

The seventeenth century was distinguished by the 
settlement of the North American colonies, and the suc- 
cessful establishment of their institutions. To say noth^ 
ing of the causes by which those events were superin- 
duced, or of their influence upon the political afiairs of 
mankind, it may bo observed that no revolutiqn either of 
manners or pursuits could be more thorough and per- 
ceptible, than that which was experienced by the primi- 
tive emigrants from the old world to the new. They 
were the subjects of a misgoverned but time honored 
state, in which the few remaining reUcs of feudalism 
gave proof of the progress of modern amelioration ; 
and no sooner had they landed on the shore of the new 
world, than they found themselves the occupants of a 
wilderness, untrodden by the foot of civilized man, in- 
fested by savages, unsparing in cruelty and greatly su- 
perior in numbers, and bounded only by oceans that en- 
circled the continent. In this exposed condition, years 
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of calamity and of suffbring passed over them. Indo- 
lence, vice and famine produced their inevitable conse- 
quences — aiiarchy and discord and death. The re- 
straints of government — ^the feebleness of their resour- 
ces — ^the paucity of their numbers,— their remoteness 
from the parent country— the strength and fierceness of 
the surrounding native tribes — all contributed to impair 
their energies and damp their hopes — but notwithstand- 
ing the weight of such powerful retardments, before the 
close of the first half century after their emigration, the 
settlements had spread from the coasts to the interior; 
the cdonial institutions had taken deep root in the soil — 
and an impulse was given to the progress of the colonies 
which was never afterwards'to be overcome. The char- 
acteristics of the colonists in the mean time had under- 
g<Mie suchi a change as was necessary to adapt them to 
the emergencies of their new condition. The extension 
oif their population westward, while it enlarged the boun- 
daries of civilization, tended at the same time, to enure 
the adventurous emigrants to scenes of toil and of dan- 
ger; and to engender the habits and modes of life and 
action, of rude and unpolished man. If the mass of the 
people of the colonies, even of those that were most dense- 
ly settled, were deprived of the luxuries and superflui- 
ties of life, the inhabitants of the frontier preferred a 
livelihood acquired by the c(Hitingent and hazardous em* 
plciyment of a hunter, to the cultivation of thte soil, or 
thie practice of any mechanical occupation. While the 
iofrce'^ of circumstances propelled them on the one hand, 
into,- hostile contact with the natives, in respect to whom 
their position was necessarily antagonistical, they were 
urged, on the other, to depend (ot protection and secu- 
rity <m their personal prowess and intrepidity alone; and 
to seek the means of support, in the midst of ferocious 
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and wily enemies, whose stealthy incursions no vigilance 
could elude; whose implacable resentment, no other sa- 
crifice than that of blood could appease. The dextrous 
use of the rifle, therefore, became an acquisition of in- 
di^nsible importance. The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion pointed it out as a weapon necessary at once for an- 
noyance and defence; and in a country abounding with 
every species of game, the frequent visitations of scar- 
city and want, taught them to rely on that trusty imple- 
ment as a most valuable auxiliary in furnishing subsis- 
tence to their families and themselves. 

In the progress of little more than a century and a 
half from the colonization of Virginia to the breaking out 
of hostilities with the parent country in 1775, the pop- 
ulation of the colonies had swelled to three millions. A 
nation had sprung up, claiming attention for its thrifti- 
ness and enterprise, its increasing commercial and agri- 
cultural resources, its intelligence and devotion to civil 
liberty. All the circumstances of its early career were 
favorable to the formation of those traits of character, 
that fitted it for the conflict which the rashness and vio- 
lence of the maternal councils threatened and precipita- 
ted — favorable also to the enlargement of the colonial 
possessions, by the conquest of distant and unexplored 
regions, the occupancy of which was still in bold and 
warlike Indian tribes. The existing generation was ad- 
mirably qualified for the distinguished part it was toper- 
form on a new theatre of human affairs. Born in the 
wilderness, it might almost be said to have been nurtur- 
ed in hardship— to have been disciplined in the hunter's 
camp, — to have been educated in the school of exposure 
and of peril. Wave after wave of civilizaticm, as the 
colonial settlements expanded, wafted the aboriginal 
tribes still farther westward, and their places were sup- 
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pKed by the hardy backwoodsmen, who, ftom taste and 
inclination, sought homes and empIo3rment on the con- 
fines of the settlements. However the interior inhab- 
itants of the colonies may have been comparatively se- 
cure frcNn the inroads of the savages, the weak and scat- 
tered settlements on the border were exposed to inces- 
sant conflicts, by night and by day, against fearful odds 
with their desperate and deadly foe. Not only was the 
power rf endurance, however, strengthened by the in- 
vigorating habits c^ a frontier life, but a ccmstant parti- 
cipation of its nerve-trying scenes, and a consequent fa* 
mitiarity with its perils and vicissitudes, imparted to them 
charms, superior in the estimaticm of the tenant of the 
wilderness, to the soft endearments of polished society, 
or to the selfish and tranquil pursuits of ambition and 
wealth. The free bom wanderer of the woods knew, 
<Mily to disclaim, the artificial restraints of society, and 
as he roamed through the dark and majestic forest, or 
scaled the dizzy heights of the mountains, or traced the 
meanderings of some noble river, hi^ attachments for his 
ehcMSen puniuils increased with the increase of years, and 
he yielded himself to their cnjojrment with the proud 
satisfaction that he was the free and untaxed proprietor 
of the boundless domains of nature around him. 

This abswbing preference of the frcmtier life charac-* 
terized the whole class c^ original western emigrants; 
and although the prevailing passion of that period for 
adventure and discovery, may have given impulse to 
their extraordinary career, to the predominant influence 
of their preference for that mode of life is chiefly attrib- 
utable the steady and unwavering perseverance, with 
vrbich amidst all the discouragements and difliculties 
that encmnpassed them, they maintained their ground 
3 
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and eventually effected the conquest of the magnificent 
regions of the West. 

Although the territory comprehended within the lim- 
its of Kentucky was embraced by the patent of James I, 
to the Virginia company, yet for more than a hundred 
and fifty years after Virginia was settled, Kentucky, 
abounding in every thing calculated to tempt the cupidi- 
ty or the enterprise of men, was as little known to the in- 
habitants east of the Alleghanies, as the terra incognita 
of antiquity. We have the assurance of history, that 
prior to the year 1767, no citizen of Virginia had 
ventured to cross the great Laurel Ridge, which was 
the apparent western boundary of that colony. An expkxr- 
ing party, it is true, under the direction of Dr. Walker, 
had some years before, crossed the Cumberland Moun- 
tain from Powell's Valley and passed hastily alcmg the 
northeastern portion of Kentucky; but their discoveries 
extended no farther than the country bordering on the 
Sandy river which now separates us from Virginia, and 
the party returned as ignorant of Kentucky, as if no ex- 
ploration had been made. Long anterior to the yew 
1767, the vast regions of the northwest aiid smith had 
been successfully explored from the Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, under the auspices of the French and Spanish 
governments, and settlements were made at various pla- 
ces in the discovered countries — at Vincennes, Peoria, 
Cahokia, Kaskaskia, and Fort Chartres on the Missis- 
sippi. Towards the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Ferdinand De Soto, the celebrated discoverer of the low- 
er Mii^issippi, visited the country between Pensacola and 
North Carolina, passing through Georgia, Alabama and 
Tennessee — and thus became acquainted with the south- 
ern parts of the continent.* In June 1673 Father Mar- 

* De Soto died on the 21 May, 1542. <^ To conceal bis death,'' lays Bancroft, [History 
U. S.J 1. 57] ^^his body was wrapped in a mantle, and ic theitilUiess of midnight, was 
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quette, a French Missionary, stood on the banks of the 
Upper Mississippi ; and having descended that river to 
its junction with the Arkansas, returned to Chicago on 
Lake Michigan, passing up the river lUinois. After 
him, the enterprizing but unfortunate La Salle, resolved 
upon a further exploration of the regions of the northwest : 
and with that view, built in 1769 on Lake Erie, the first 
large vessel that ever ploughed its beautiful waters. He 
proceeded up the Lakes to Michilimackinac, where he 
left his ship and embarking in canoes, sailed along the 
coast until he reached the southern extremity of Lake 
Michigan. From there he crossed over the portage to 
the Illinois, and descended that river and the Mississip- 
pi to the Gulf of Mexico. In 1717 "the company of 
the West," under whose auspices Fort Chartres was es- 
tablished, became entitled, by virtue of a grant from 
Louis XIV, to the immense territory, comprizing Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Illinois, Mis- 
souri and Arkansas;* and a chain of posts was estab- 
lished by the French government, to connect their pos- 
sessions in Canada with those in Louisiana by a line of 
communication from Quebec to New Orleans. 

Although surrounded, as we have seen, by settlements 
at every point of the compass, and composing a part of 
the extensive territory embraced by the patent of the 
Virginia company, Kentucky remained a dangerous and 
unexplored wilderness — unexplored, if we concede the 
expedition of Dr. Walker to have been an entire failure — 
and scarcely known by tradition to the restless and en- 
terprising inhabitants of the New World, until the year 

silently sunk in the middle of the stream. The discoverer of the Minissippl slept be- 
neath its waters. He crossed a large part of the continent in search of gold, and found 
nothing so remarkable as his burial place." 
• Hairs Sketches, 1. 143. 
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1767.* No habitation had heea reared by ci?Uized 
hands within her borders. The foot of the white mwa 
had never touched her soil to appro|)riate or subdde it. 
The keen glance of discovery which had p^o^rated ev- 
ery other region of the west, had not ventured into the re- 
cesses c^ her majestic forests and her tangled canebrakes. 
The nations erf the red men themselves had never lived 
within the limits of the dark and bloody ground. "The 
first e^lorers of this region," says a historian <rf the 
west,t " fimnd no Indians settled upon the shores erf the 
Ohio." " Throughout the whole length of that beauti- 
ful river, no vestige of an Indian town is to be fouml." 
The favorite resort of the elk and the buffalo, and the 
haunt of every imaginable beast of prey, Kentucky vras 
at once the hunting ground and the battlefield of fero- 
cious tribes of savagiss, numerous memorials erf whose 
bloody conflicts, attest the desperation with which their 
respective titles were disputed to the sovereignty oVer 
the soil. It was truly a spell-bound land : knd the spell 
continued until it was disserved in blood. If we consid- 
er how enchantiikg muilt have been the aspect of the 
country, as it was presented to the eye of erne of its 
principal discoverers, when "frohi the top erf an eminence 
on the banks erf the Red river, he saw with pleasure, the 

beautiful level of Kentucky,^':}: our astonishment may be 

- - ' ' - . • • • ■ ^ 

♦*' The country beyond the Cumbciland mountain, still [in 1767] appeared to the 
dusky view of the generality of the people of Virginia, alnoott as obsenre and doubtful, 
ai America itself to the people cf Eurofto, before the vbyage of C^olumbui. A caim- 
try there was— of this none could doubt, who thought at all; but whether land or wa- 
ter, mountain or plain, fertility or barrennew preponderated ; whether inhabited by men 
or beasts or both or neither, they knew not. If inhabited by men, they were luppoied 
to be Indians, — for such had always infested the frontiers: And this bad beea a powor- 
ful reason for not exploring the regions west of the great liKwaitain, whidi coacealed 
Kaatoeky from tbeir eight.^'— Marshall, vol. 1, p. 7. 
' t HalPs Sketches, yol . 1, p. 383. 

:^Boone*8 NarrttiTe, 1784. 
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•awakened that such a coantry should have remained 8o 
long obscure and unkiK>wn: but we may not be ast<»i- 
ikhed that a region, teeming with all the bounties of 
Froviitence for the red man's peculiar enjoyment, associ- 
ated with recollections of the glorious exploits of his an- 
cestors in the fields of nature and of battle, and endear^ 
ed to him by strong and deeply rooted superstitions, 
should have been rehnquished only when it could no 
longer be maintained either by stratagem or force; only 
with the extinguishment of every ray of hope of its 
eventual extricatk>n from the dominion of the invader. 
Nor need we be astonished that in the prosecution of 
the effort to expel the invader from their ccmimon hunt- 
ii^ groimds, all motive for jealousy and coliimon amcmg 
^ke conflicting tribes, should, for the occasion, have been 
laid asMe, and that the cause of vengeance against the 
white man should have been a common cause. 

During the twenty years that intervened between the 
first permanent settlement and the successful termina- 
tiim ^ General Wayne's campaign in 1794, there was 
no peace for the (tevoted inhabitants of Kentucky. 
Day aftet day, for twenty years, the sun rose but to wit- 
ness in his course incessantly-recurring scenes of danger 
^nd 6f blooddied, the bare recital of which chills us with 
JKNrror at the distance of half a century from the period 
of their occurrence, ^ns set and ni^t came, but with 
the darkness came no respite from the anxious thoughts, 
the unwearied watchings, the ever present perils of the 
white man. If he left in the morning his cabin or his 
camp-^the rude i^>ot to which he had appropriated the 
'^deariftg nasie of home-^^no assurance was allowed to 
gladden the prospect of his return, that the one would 
not be in ruins or the other deluged in blood. The few 
and meagre records that have been transmitted of the 
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events of those trying years, contain little else than dai* 
ly reiterations of some hair-breadth escape, or son^ 
mournful tragedy; and so frequent and familiar were 
violent deaths by the rifle or the tomahawk, so common 
were scenes of devastation and massacre, that the tran- 
quil disembodying of the spirit from disease, was a cu- 
rious and interesting spectacle, which was witnessed by 
women as well as men, with mingled emotions of won^ 
der and admiration and awe.* It is scarcely too much to 
say in the emphatic language of a very accurate histo- 
rian, " that hecatombs of white men were offered by 
the Indian to the God of battles in their desperate and 
ruthless contention for Kentucky."t Yet the undaunted 
emigrants maintained their ground; and while the moun- 
tains and the valleys rang with the yells of a vastly out- 
numbering foe, and the forests glittered with the gleams 
of the tomahawk, and death was ambushed in every 
canebrake, and danger lurked in every in)iaginable shape, 
the intrepid backwoodsmen, with their characteristic 
fearlessness, enjoyed life, hunted game, levelled forests^ 
built forts . and villages, opened roads, administered 
justice, married wives, spent sociable evenings, and laid 
all the foundations of a future commonwealth. 

It is due to the occasion that has convened us togeth- 
er, that we should unfold the prominent events in the 
early history of Kentucky which led to consequences so 
interesting to us all, and it is due to the memory of the 
wonderful men who achieved them, that we exhibit their 
characters for the admiration of mankind. 

Historians do not agree as to the precise date of the 
visitof Dr. Walker ,t to Powell's Valley, and from thence 

*See Appendix, note A. t Butler, p. 19. 

X Butler, 18, layi in 1747, and adds *<Dr. Walker so informed John Brown, Eiq. 
•f Fraakfofft.)' Manball, 1. 6, tayi ^^ about the year 1758.*' 
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across the Cumberland mountain to the Big Sandy river. 
Whatever may have been the period, it cannot be an im- 
pOTtant enquiry, when we know that he traversed the 
northeastern border only, and saw but a small and moun- 
tainous part <rf the country. I have said that it was no ex- 
ploration of Kentucky, as is manifest from the fact, that 
ihe party returned dissatisfied, and with such an unfa- 
vorable opinion of the region through which they passed, 
as to be deterred from any attempt to revisit it.* The 
facts connected with Dr. Walker's excursion that do 
interest us, however, and about which there is no disa- 
greement, are, that he gave their present appellations to 
the Cumberland river and to the pass through the moun- 
tain of the same name ; that he crossed the main north- 
em branch of the Kentucky, which he called by the 
sweet name of Louisa, by which title the main Kentucky 
river as well as the country were respectively known for 
many years afterwards, and was recognized by Hender- 
son in the treaty at Wataga in March 1775.t At what 
time, for what reason or by what means the Indian ap- 
pellation of Kan-tuck-ee, was afterwards substituted, 
and applied exclusively to both the river and the soil, 
^e have no means of determining. 
• The first successful attempt to explore the Kentucky 
country was made by John Finley, a backwoodsman of 
North Carolina, in 176*7. He was attended by a few 
t^ompanions, as adventurous as himself, whose names 
have escaped the notice of history. They were evident- 
ly a party of hunters, and were prompted to the bold and 
hazardous undertaking, for the purpose of indulging in 
their favorite pursuits. Of Finley and his comrades, 
and of the course and extent of their journey, Uttle is 
now known. That they were of the pure blood, and en- 

* Marihall, 1, 6. Butler, 18. t Butler, Appendix, 504. 
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liow^ with the genuine qualities, of the pioiietn^ m 
manifestly undeniable. That they passed over the Cum- 
berland, and through the inta*mediate country to the 
Kentucky river, and penetrated the beautiful valley <rf 
the Elkhorn, there are no sufficient reasons to 6mbt 
It is enough, however, to embalm their memory in our 
hearts, and to connect their names with the impendMi- 
ble memorials of our early history, that they were ike 
first adventurers that plunged into the dark and enchant^ 
ed wilderness of Kentucky ,-^that of all their cot^npa*- 
rarbs they saw her first — and saw her in the pride of 
her virgin beauty — at the dawn of summer--*-in the ftill^ 
ness of her vegetation — ^her soil, instinct vrith fertility, 
covered with the most luxuriant Terdure — ^the air per^ 
fumed with the fragrance of flowers, and her tall forests 
looming in all their primeval magnificence. 

How long Finley lived, or where he died, the silimc^ 
of history does not enable us to know. That hm remaiim 
are now mingled with the isoil that he discovered, thi^ 
is some reason to hope, for be conducted Booee to Keft* 
tjaeky in 1769 — and there the curtain drops upon him fo^ 
ever. It is fit it should be raised. Itisfittfaatjuiittice, )at9 
and tardy that it be, should be dicme to the memory c^ Hm 
first of the pioneers. And what can be rowe appropri- 
ate, than that the first movemoit should bQ mi^e ^ ti»9 
perfwmance oi such a duty, on the day of tb9 contnumir 
eratkm <^ tb^ discovery a^id settlement of the CammoiiT 
wealth? 

The return of the hunters to North Carolina cr«aXed4 
general sensation. The glowing accounts they ffk^^ of 
the country they had vistted,-M>f its eztracmlinary bea«'- 
ty, its surpassing fertility, and above all, of the \u10X4. 
baustible abundance of wild game which it fumish/9d, 
fired the hearts of the inhabitants of the frcmtipr. After 
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a twelv^mimth or more had elapsed^ Finley's rovii^ 
habit» conduced him to the Yadkio riyer in the vicinity 
of the residence of Daniel Boone, whose life, although, 
be was then but twenty-two years of age,* ha4 already 
developed the features of that extrajordinary character, 
which subsequently distinguished his career, and secur- 
ed him a conspicuous rank amoi^ the rcmarksd^le men 
of the period in which he lived. The simple narrative 
'of Finley's adventures was sufficient to fix the determi-* 
nation of the future conqueror of the wilderness ^ and it 
was resolved that they would explore Kentucky togeth<^ 
er. In the ensuing spring they set off on their journey. 
^' It was on the 1st of May 1769,'' says Boone himself,t 
whose phraseology I prefer to adopt, " that I resigned 
my domratic happiness, and left my family and peacea*- 
ble habitation on the Yadkin river, in North Carolina, 
to wander through the wilderness of America, in quest 
of tl^ ccwntry of Kentucke, in company with John Fin- 
ley, John Stuart, Joseph Holden, James Mooney, and 
WilKamCdol." 

What can be more striking, than the predominance 
of the passiiHi for adventure — the controlling influence 
of devoticm to the hunter's life— exhibited in this touch* 
ing annunciation of tl^ motives and objects of the ycmth- 
'\ ^ul pioneer ? He had not long been married. His fa- 
rther hiul removed from the advimcing settlements of the 
Schuylkill to tt^ unbroken forests of North Carolina. 
Boone after his marriage plunged deeper into the wilder- 
i^ — ^and with the characteristic fidelity of the sex, his 
wife fdlowed the hazardous fortunes, of her husband. 
On a remote and sequestered spot near the bead waters 
oi the Yadkin^ he built cabins, and cleared fields, and 

H I II I I I II III I ■ I I I ■ ■— ^— — — ^^* 

* fiooot «'waf born about the year 1746." Marshall, 1. 17. Flint'* Lift •( Booot| I. 
t i^oont^i Narratire 1784. Am. Mas. 3, 3!^1. 

3 
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found employment for his rifle. But it was not long be* 
fore the tide of emigration, sweeping in every direction 
from the Atlantic coasts, reached the frontier of North 
Carolina; and Boone found himself in imminent danger 
of being surrounded by civilized neighbors, whose settle- 
ments threatened to disturb the range and divide the 
empire of the wilderness. He became a discontented 
man; and after his imagination had been dazzled by 
Finley's description of his romantic excursion, he re- 
g»3lved " to leave his family," to " resign his domestic 
happiness," to abandon " his peaceable habitation on 
the Yadkin," and become " a wanderer through the wil- 
derness of America, in quest of the country <rf Ken- 
tucke," several hundred miles distant from the colonial 
settlements, and swarming with savages, the implacable 
enemies of his race and nation! How uncontrollable 
must have been the passion for adventure ! The result 
will show, that it was his ^^ ruling passimi, strong in 
death." 

The little party of half a dozen hunters with no other 
equipage than their knapsacks, and no weapons but their 
rifles^ proceeded on the toilsome and pilous jouniey, un- 
til " on the 7th of June, after travelling," says Bo6ne, 
^' through a mountainous wilderness, in a western direc- 
tion, we found ourselves on Red river, where Jdin Fin- 
ley had formerly been trading with the Indians, and from 
the top of an eminence saw with pleasure the beautiful 
l^vel of Kentucke." 

After the marvellous accounts which Boone had re- 
ceived from Finley of the country in which he now found 
himself, we may well imagine what were the. emotions 
that swellqd the bosom of the satisfied adventurer, as 
from the top of the eminence on which he stood, he sur- 
veyed the beautiful and boundless level that for the first 
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time was presented ta his view. It must indeed have 
been a bright and enrapturing prospect ! Kentucky lay 
before him in her matchless attractions; in his own ex- 
pressive language, " a second paradise." All the visions 
of his imagination were realized at a glance. Boone 
was a lover of the beauties of nature, and has painted, 
himself, the picture of what he saw. He '^passed 
through a great forest, in which stood myriads of trees." 
^' Nature was here," he continues, "a series of wonders 
and a fund of delight. She displayed her ingenuity and 
industry in a variety of flowers and fruits, beautifully 
colored, elegantly shaped, and charmingly flavored; and 
we were diverted with numberless animals, presenting 
themselves perpetually to our view." "Herds of buf- 
faloes, more numerous than the cattle of the settlements, 
browsed on the leaves of the cane and cropped the her- 
bage on those extensive plains. We saw hundreds in a 
drove." 

The party encamped on the Red river, one of the 
tributaries of the Kentucky; and having made a shelter 
to defend them from the inclemency of a very rainy sea- 
son, " began to hunt and reconnoitre the country." 

On the 22d December, as Boone and Stuart rambled 
on the banks of the Kentucky river, a company of In- 
dians rushed out of a thick cane brake and made them 
prisoners. After seven days captivity and confinement, 
they were so fortunate as to make their escape ; and re- 
turning to their old camp, they found it plundered, and 
thieir comrades "dispersed or gone home." Neither 
history nor tradition furnishes any account of the fate 
of those men — 

^^Not trape nor tidings of their doom declare. 
When lived their grief, or perished their despair.'* 

Piniey was one of them ; and I do not discover that his 
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name is ever again meationed in the aomls of those 
times.*^ But their places were scxm proyiil^ntially maft^ 
.plied. "About this time," says Boone, from whose nar- 
rative I have extracted these details, " my brother Squire 
Boone and another adventurer, who came to explore the 
country shortly after us, were wandering through the 
forest, and accidentally &mnd our camp.'^ Without 
doubt it was a cheering accident, and the meeting must 
have been as cordial as it was unexpected : but its co^ 
stations were of short duration. Soon after this fcMrto^ 
nate accession to their numbers, John Stuart was killed 
by the savages, and " the man,'' continues the narra* 
tive, '^ who came with my brother, returned home by 
himself." 

The brothers were now left aloi^. The winter was 
far advanced, and it was necessary that something 
should be done to protect them from the weather. They 
built a small cottage, of such materials as their toma- 
hawks could supply, and occupied it, without molesta- 
tion, until the spring. 

With the year 1769, ended the first scene of the deep 
and bloody tragedy of the settlement of Kentucky. It 
was an ominous prelude to the events that were to follow, 
and mournfully prefigured that the future commrai- 
wealth was to be born in convulsims and baptized in 
blood. 

On the return of spring, the intrepid hunters found 
themselves involved'in a very serious dilemma. Their 
store of ammunition was nearly exhausted, and their ri- 
fles were their only means of security and support.— 
Without them they must st&rve, or fall unarmed and 

* Of all the pioneers, the leatt justice has been done to finley. And yet ht was 
the first of them all. Would it not be one step toward rescuing him from undeserred 
obKiitUjr, if the Legisiatare of Kentucky would avail itself of the first occaiienflwt 
offerSf to name a county after him? 
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defeiijrolesa iui4er the luttcliets of the savages. The m» 
prudence— ^nay the actual hazardr-of a pitrtracted delay 
in the wilderness became every paasiug day, more obvious 
and alarming. Still, the thought of surrendering their fa* 
vorite.r^r^t— <€ exchanging their lonely and dangerous 
fmstimes for the less acceptable enjoyments of domestic 
and social life, was painful to minds constituted as theirs 
wiBr^ and the alternative to which they reswted, display- 
ed anotbeir feature of the wonderful character of the back- 
woodsmen of that period. It was resolved that Squire 
Boone should revisit the settlements, return with aU 
practicable de^atch with horses and ammunition, and 
rejoin his brother at the camp. The anrangement hav- . 
ing been made, the brothers exchanged a mournful leave, 
and after the lapse of a few days, Daniel Boone was a 
sditary wanderer in the wilderness <^ Kentucky. 

He has described in his autobic^aphy, this interest- 
ing crisis of his life, in terms so touching and impressive, 
that I ad<^t his language. " On the 1st of May 1770," 
he relates, " my brother returned home for a new recruit 
of horses and ammunition, leaving me alone, without 
bread, salt or sugar, or even a horse or dog. I passed a 
iew days uncomfortably. The idea of a beloved wife 
and family, and their anxiety cm my accoimt, would have 
disposed me to, melancholy, if I had furth^ indulged the 
thought.'' 

The thought was not indulged by the ^' rough stoic d* 
the woo(k.'' If his mind did sometimes revert to the 
distant inmates of his ^^peaci^ble habitation on the 
Yadkin," the homage of a momentary sigh was all thaJt 
.was.cowislent with his miture or his destiny to pay to 
the endearm^ts of the dixnestic circle. He was alone, 
m the midst of a howling wilderness, where every object 
tAiatbesawia4m<miadied him, that he must encourage 
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other feelings than these of melancholy and gloom* If 
there ever was a time in the evoluticm of his wa3rward fw^ 
tunes, when he stood in need of all his vigilance and self^ 
possession, this was that time. His movements were 
watched — his trail was pursued — his camp, during inter- 
vals of his absence, was visited by the Indians. Every 
flying moment was a moment of peril to his life. 

But with all this, there was much in the peculiar cir* 
cumstances that surrounded him, to inspire him with res* 
olution — to give buoyancy to his spirits and excitement 
to his mind. The energies of his body derived ample 
support from the prosecution of his discoveries and the 
employments of the chase ; and his fancy revelled in the 
pleasures of those picturesque scenes that were daily 
unfolding and dissolving before his sight With the pen- 
cil of an artist he has pourtrayed one of those scenes. 

" One day I undertook a tour through the country, 
when the diversity of the beauties of nature I met with, 
in this charming season," (it was in the month of May, 
1770,) "expelled every gloomy thought. Just at the close 
of day * * * * I had gained the summit of a com- 
manding ridge, and looking around with astonishing de- 
light, beheld the ample plains and beauteous tracts be- 
low. On one hand I surveyed the Ohio, rolling in sili^it 
dignity, and marking the western boundary of I^ntucke, 
with inconceivable grandeur : At a vast distance I beheld 
the mountains lift their venerable brows and penetrate 
the clouds. All things were stilL I kindled a fire near 
a fountain of sweet water, and feasted on the loins of a 
buck which a few hours before I had killed. * * * 
My excursion had fatigued my body and amused my 
mind. I laid me down to sleep and did not awake until 
the sun had chased away the night." — ^Ue ccmclttdesjthk 
vivid and beautiful description by declarii^, that ^^ no 
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populous city, with all the varieties of commerce and 
stately structures, could afford him so much pleasure, 
as the beauties of nature he found in this country." * 

On the 27th July, Squire Boone returned, according 
to his engagement, to the old encampment. He came, 
as he had gone, alone, — bringing with him the " horses 
and ammunition,'' which it was the object of his visit to 
the settlements to procure. That he should have cher- 
ished even the most latent expectation of finding his 
brother ahve on his return, bespeaks a confidence in his 
destiny, which not all the skill of Daniel Boone, accom- 
plished as he was in the arts of Indian warfare, could 
justify. Miracles were not wrought in the eighteenth 
century to assure mankind of a Divine agency in human 
affisiirs; and who could have supposed, that any other 
^k)om but that of extermination, awaited the bold usurper 
of the Indian hunting ground — ^wandering from prefer- 
ence of a hunter's life, companionless, in a distant and 
savage wilderness — depending upon his rifle for food — 
upon the beasts of the forest for raiment — and for per- 
sonal safety upon the subtlety with which he avoided 
danger, and the valor and dexterity with which, when 
present, he met or repelled it — above all, marked and 
himted as a victim by artful and fiendUke foes, instigat- 
ed to vengeance by a keen sense of wrong inflicted by 
the invasion of a favorite domain, from which they had 
not yet^been driven by the power of the white man? — 
Yet Daniel Boone lived to act his part in the future con- 
quest of Kentucky; and from the period of his brother's 
return until the ensuing spring, the self exiled hunters 
continued to explore the country — ^giving names in their 
process to the different rivers — and in March 1771, 
r^rac^ their steps to North Carolina with a determina- 

* S«t Appendix, note B. 
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tktt to bring their families as socm a^ ptacticaUe to the 
wilderness^ 

There for the present I leave them. Other actors 
now appear on the stage, and events in other quarters 
demand attention. 

In the interval between the first successful exploration 
of Kentucky in 1767 and the commencement of th(? 
year 1770, intelligence had extensively spread through 
Virginia and North Carolina of the character of the 
region we^ of the Alleghany, and the attention of en- 
terprizing nien was strongly attracted by it. In the kt^ 
ter year, a party of forty hunters from Hdston, Clinch 
and New rivers, ccmducted by Ccdonel James Knox, 
equipped themselves and set <^ on an expedition on this 
side of the Cumberland mountain. Nine only reached 
Kentucky. Passing through what is now familiarly 
known as the middle secticHi of the State, they explored 
the country lying on the Cumberland and Green rivers 
and returned home after a protracted hnd arduous joiu> 
ney. They subsequently became distinguished from 
other exploring parties of that adve&turous period by the 
appellation of " the long hanters.^^ 

Fr<Hn various causes Boobe lingered on tb^. Yadkin 
until the 25th September, 1773. In t)» meantime the 
spirit of emigration and enterprize was roused in Vir^^ 
ginia, and several surveying and exploring parties visiied 
the wilderness in the spring of that year:, whose moire* 
ments, as this was an intermediate space of time be- 
tween the discovery and settlement of Kentudcy, de* 
serve particular notice. 

In May, 1773, Thomas Bullitt, Hancock Taytor, 
James, George, and Robert M'Afee, James McCoun, Jr. 
and Samuel Adams — all citizens of Y irginia-*-<lescended 
the Ohio river in canoes, with the intention of appropri- 
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atifig lands and making settlements* The party contin- 
ued in company until they reached the confluence <^ the 
Kentucky with the Ohio river. There they separated. 
Captain Bullitt pursued his voyage to the fails of Ohio, 
where he encamped above the mouth of Beargrass, and 
in the following August laid off the present flourishing 
city of Louisville. He surveyed also Bullitt's Lick in 
the county which was afterwards called after his name. 

Taylor and the McAfees proceeded up the Louisa or 
Kentucky river, about twenty one miles, to the junction 
of Drennon's creek, on the bank of which, after they 
had ascended it a short distance, they discovered a lick 
adjacent to a fine medicinal spring. There they met 
pne of their comrades,* who had ventured to cross ^he 
country from some point on the Ohio, in anticipation of 
the arrival of the party: from which circumstance, I 
suppose, Drennon's Lick acquired the name by whi<;h it 
is now knoHn as one of the most agreieable and salu- 
tary watering places of the west. 

In quick pursuit t of Bullitt and Taylor, another sur- 
veyoo*, James Douglass, descended the Ohio river to the 
. 4alls. He stopped at the mouth of one of its i^mall: trib- 
.^i^aries, and went " over land a mile and a half '^ to the 
c^ebrated J^g Bmie Lick, in the coupty of Boone, wh^e 
^ -paused for a.timey to examine the r^e andvFWfter- 
/ttl 4sp^ctade that the i^ppt exhibited. XhQ r0{Qa}J)^^pf 
lije ^Mas|odqn,^accounts of whose .existence jn NftJth 
^America, were onae regarded as febnloys, were found/iW^t- 
r^^jin great numbca: around a^piampus miner,^l spring. 

- — ^ 1 . ■ . '■' ■ ■ ■ - i.^ : ' . n;\ f ' , ',. ;l , tr , ; — , — ■» \ > > / — 

( /f The name of Itia Hidividu^I wi^ d)fe^a^n*^^\\er.2'L .Martbf II. inak«i do men* 
tion of this circiim&tance, ... 

t The exact time is oo whero stated, by either Butler or Marshall. They both tay4 
^^ daring the same yeax^^— and th« lattei adds, *^iii the r«ar<>f Capt. Bullitt.** Matth. 
1,97. Boiler 93. 

4 
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^^Here," says the Historian,* "Douglass remained, 
forming his tent poles of the ribs of the enormous ani- 
mals that formerly frequented this remarkable spot, and 
on these ribs blankets were stretched for a shelter from 
the sun and rain. Many teeth were from eight to nine 
and some ten feet in length ; one in particular, was fast- 
ened in a perpendicular direction in the clay and mud, 
with the end six feet above the surface of the ground, 
and so deep that an effort was made by six men in vain 
to extract it. The lick extended to about ten acres of 
land, bare of timber, grass or herbage, and so much 
troddeu; and eaten, as to be depressed below the original 
leVel. * * * * Through the midst of the lick ran the 
creek, and on each side of it a never failing stream of 
salt water, whose fountains were in the open field. To 
this lick, from all parts of the neighboring country were 
diverging roads made by the wild animals that resorted 
to it for the salt, of which both the earth and water 
were impregnated." 

Leaving Drennon's Lick, the party of the McAfees 
took one of the traces — for so they were called by the 
early settlers — opened by the buflFaloes through the for- 
ests and canebrakes in their peregrinations from one 
watering place to another; and crossed the Kentucky 
river at a ford half a mile below Frankfort, near the 
spot now covered by one of the noblest public works of 
the age. They surveyed and appropriated on the 16th 
July, 1773, six hundred acres of land, including the val- 
ley in which Frankfort is situated. It was the first sur- 
vey ever made on the Kentucky river. 

These are minute details : but they indicate the pro- 
gress of events during an interesting period in the an- 

*JBut]tr S9. 
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nals of Kentucky. It would be an agreeable employ- 
ment to follow the movements of these enterprising ad- 
venturers, with the same minuteness of detail along the 
whole line of their journey. Their achievements entitle 
them to be claimed with the earliest and most distin- 
guished pioneers of the State, and to be remembered, 
on this occasion, by the sons and daughters of the pio- 
neers with peculiar pride. The names of the Taylors 
and McAfees are bright and honored names in our his^ 
tory. But the limits assigned to an address like this 
require, that I should pass over much, that it is the pro- 
vince of the historian to record. 

The company prosecuted their journey from the 
mouth of Benson in the direction to Lexington — crossed 
the Kentucky river several miles above Frankfort — ^pro- 
ceeded westwardly until they discove^^ed Salt river ; and 
descending that river to the mouth of Hammond's 
icreek, they surveyed from thence to the mouth of the 
stream on which Harrodsburgh stands. Taylor now 
left them to join Captain BulUtt at the falls, and the 
party of the McAfees shaped their course homeward to- 
ward the Cumberland Gap. The former, a surveyor by . 
profession, was necessarily much exposed to attack^by 
the Indians, and fell, on the banks of the Kentucky river, 
a victim to their ferocity. The latter, having survived 
all the obstacles and perils of their way-faring, reached 
their homes in safety — ^removed with their families to 
Kentucky in 1779 — built McAfees' station in the prer 
sent county of Mercer ; and maintained a character of 
the highest respectability for intelligence, patriotism ai;d 
piety, which they transmitted to their children. 

Towards the close of the year, 1773,* John Floyd 

* Marib. 1, 38. Butler 23. It may be, however, not aotil the year followiog. Of 
Che lauer opinion it Mr. Nathaniel Hart, Sen., of Woodford— who' ie in poeeeeeioD of 
any of Col« Floyd^e papers. 
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came to Ker^tucky> like Bullitt and Taylor, on a survey- 
ing ejtcursion. A deputy of Col. William Preston, prin- 
cipal surveyor of Fincastle county— of which the region 
in Virginia, west of the mountains, was then a part — 
he made many surveys on the Ohio, and belonged to 
the party that was recalled by Lord Dunmorc,* in con- 
sequence of the dangers attending the performance of 
their official duties. Col. Floyd returned in 1775, and 
became a conspicuous actor in the stirring scenes of the 
drama. Alternately a surveyor, a legislator and a sold- 
ier, his distinguished qualities rendered him at once an 
ornament and a benefactor of the infant settlements. 
No individual among the pioneers was more intellectual 
or better informed ; none displayed, on all occasions that 
callqd for it, a bolder and more undaunted courage. His 
|>erson was singularly attractive. With a complexion 
ttnusuaHy dark, his eyes and hair were deep black, and 
his tall spare figure was dignified by the accomplish^ 
ments of a well bred Virginia gentleman.t Connecting 
himi^lf with the fortunes of the Transylvania company, 
he became thoeir principal surveyor, and was chosen a 
delegate from the town of St. Asaph to the assembly 
that met at Boonesborough, on the 24th May, 1775,^to 
inake laws for the infant colony. He accompanied 
Boone in the pursuit and rescue of his daughter and her 
companions, whom the savages had decoyed and cap- 
tured in July, 1776 — and his cotemporaneous account of 
that thrilling occurrence does equal credit to his soldier- 
ship and his pen.ij: In all the stations, civil and milita- 
ry, to which he was called, he acquitted himself with 
honor, and came at last to violent death by the hands 
theof savages in 1783. 



•Marih.1,38. tMar .1,38. | Sea Appendix^Noti a 
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The current of emigration in the year 1774, was 
checked by the troubles in which Virginia was involved 
with the Indians by her then Governor, Lord Dunmore. 
The preparations for the campaign which terminated 
with the bloody battle of Point Pleasant on the 10th Oc- 
tober, had absorbed the thoughts of the western adven- 
turers, and hundreds flew to the standard of Virginia. 
But still there were accessions to the ranks of the emi- 
' grants, and among them there came, in the early part of 
that year, an individual, who possessing qualities of a 
high and generous nature, is conspicuous in history, as 
the builder of the " first log cabin," that was ever raised 
in the wilderness of Kentucky. The individual I speak 
of is — ^James Harrod. Bold, resolute, athletic,— in- 
ured to the life of a backwoodsman, — familiar with its 
dangers and capable of supporting its hardships — he was 
singularly adapted to the position that he was to occupy. 
His <^en, manly countenance — his robust, commanding 
person, inspired confidence both in his integrity and 
prowess, and his conciliatory address won for him the 
respect and afi^ction of his associates. Expert in the 
use of the rifle, he was a successful hunter, and a skillful 
and dangerous antagonist of the Indian. If he was an 
unlettered, he was not an ignorant man. The defects of 
his education were supplied by the masculine energy of 
his natural endowments, and at a period when the culti- 
vation of the intellect was not only impracticable but 
was deemed subordinate to the discipline of the body, 
his claim of rank, as a leader of the pioneers, was uni- 
versally allowed. His attention to the safety and wants 
of his ccHnpanions was as unremitted, as his magnanimity 
was proverbial. If he received information that a party 
of hunters had been surprised by the savages, — ^'Let us 
go and beat the red rascals," was his instantaneous or- 
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der ; and the command and its execution were synony- 
mous with him. If a plough horse were missing — having 
strayed from the station, — and the owner, unaccustomed 
to the range, or unwilling to encounter the risk of ma- 
king search for him, was idle in consequence, Harrod 
would disappear, and it would not be long before the horse 
would be driven to the owner's premises. Of a restless 
and active temperament, the dull routine of life in a sta- 
tion, was unsuited to him. He loved, like Boone, the 
free and unrestrained occupation of a hunter. While 
others were standing still for want of employment, dis- 
daining repose he would range through the forest, hunt 
the wild game, or attach himself to expeditions into the 
Indian country or exploring parties on the frontier. Hav- 
ing built his cabin on the scite of the beautiful village 
of Harrodsburgh in the spring or summer of 1774, we 
find him on the 10th October with Colonel Lewis at the 
Point, giving, by a decisive victory over the north-west- 
ern tribes of savages, a death blow to their supremacy. 
On the return of spring he is again at his chosen station 
in the wilderness, fortifying himself against their inroads, 
and as we shall presently see, representing his little set- 
tlement in the Transj Ivania Assembly. Thence forward 
Harrodsburg became a prominent place of refuge and 
resort : and she has never ceased to insist upon the va- 
lidity of her claims to precedence, as the honored spot of 
the first settlement of Kentucky. 

Harrod survived the stormy scenes of his manhood* 
But age could not tranquilize the restless elements of his 
character. In after times when peace and quiet had 
ensued, and the range of the buffalo was filled up with a 
civilized and enterprizing population, and he had become 
the father of an interesting family, the veteran pioneer 
would turn away from the scenes of domestic and social 
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life, and plunge again into the solitudes of the wilderness, 
to indulge himself in the cherished enjoyments of his 
earlier years. From one of those excursions, into a dis- 
tant part of the country, he never returned. 

Such are some of the outlines of the character of 
James Harrod — one of the pioneers of Kentucky. It 
gives me pleasure to add that his venerable relict, the 
' faithful partner of his difficult fortunes — still lives, to en- 
joy, in the midst of posterity, the aJBTectionate regards of 
all who know her. 

Simon Kenton was another of those brave and enter- 
prising spirits who, in the year 1774, commenced his re- 
markable career among the early emigrants. It is not 
my purpose' to bestow on it any other than a passing no- 
tice. It would be a vain attempt on my part to give new 
interest to a character, which has been drawn before me 
by an accomplished hand.* Commencing with his flight 
from the home of his childhood — caused by a mistaken 
impression of the issue of a boyish rencontre with his 
rival for a lady's affections, which induced him to re- 
nounce his paternal name of Butler and assume that by 
which alone ^he is known in history, — and closing with 
the peace of 1794, his career exhibits those wonderful 
alternations of good and bad fortune — of bold adven- 
ture—of desperate conflicts with the savages — of cap- 
ture — ^imprisonment — ^torture and escape— which no- 
where can be found so strongly exemplified as in the 
eventful annals of the settlers of Kentucky. Destitute 
of every polite accomplishment, either of mind or man- 
ners, and cast upon the arena of life under circumstan- 
ces extremely unpropitious to success, — few men were 
better taught in the knowledge of the world, or the wiles 

* Mr. McCluDg, in bit Sketcbt • of Weitern Adventure. 
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of Indian warfare ; and few of his associates n^intainsd 
a more respectable rank in society. He lived to witn^is 
, tlie wonderful transformation which the lapse of a few 
years produced in the manners and condition of the in- 
habitants of the west ; to see the wilderness converted 
into a cultivated garden and parcelled off into powerful 
and prosperous States — and to find a reward, for all his 
toils and sacrifices, in the consciousness of having con- 
tributed to the happiness of millions of his felloW'-men. 

From the fall of 1773 to the commencement of 1775, 
the emigrants from North Carolina associated with 
Boone, remained in a great degree stationary. They 
had made an effort to penetrate into Kentucky, but were 
driven back by the Indians, and kept by them in che^lp, 
in the settlements on Clinch river, during the whole ^f 
the year 1774. Boone was not, however, himself inac- 
tive. Having been made favorably known to Lwd I)u&- 
more, he was selected by him to repair to the rapkisof 
the Ohio river, to conduct from thence the party ofsur- 
Teyors to whom allusion has been made, as having been 
recalled from their dangerous position on tb^ fronti^. 
The service was undertaken, and .Boone, with Mictoel 
Stoneir as his scie compemion, traversed ]th& pathless j^a- 
gion between the settlements and the falls, and t^lotad 
the party safely to Virginia. The remainder>of the lyieitr 
was employed in the command of three ff^mticir (statkuis^ 
to which he was assigned by Lord Dumxiose, with ;(he 
commission of captain. 

We are brought in the progress of events to the year 
1775,— ^a year memorable as the epoch of the first, set- 
tlement of Kentucky — memorable for ;tbo struggle /by 
which that settlement was maintatn^-^meioioraUa ior 
the great events that were transpiring in other parts oi 
the Continent. The elem^its were now gathering of 
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%hkt fearfal donvulsion which shook the American Cotd- 
Hiesto their centre, and subi^ded with the acknowledg- 
ment of the independence of our country. Misled by 
the counsels of an infatuated Ministry, the Parliament 
of Great Britain had assumed pretensions to which no 
people on earth could submit and be free ; and born to 
freedom, the inhabitants of the colonies were not the 
Itaen to surrender its blessings without a conflict. The 
battle of Lexington, on the 19th of April, 1T75, severed 
iOne of the ties that bound us to the parent country, and 
in the succeeding month of May, the second Provincial 
tJongress convened at Philadelphia. While these events 
Were in progress on the eastern side of the mountains^ 
and were absorbing the attention of the people there, 
Soone and a party of bold companions, were cutting 
their way through the wilderness to Boonesborough ; and 
While the Congress at Philadelphia, on the 24th of May, 
had resolved themselves into a committee of the whofei 
to consider the State of America, a miniature assembly 
bf seventeen representatives of the hunters of Kentucky, 
Were gravely considering, 6n the same day, and on the 
ispot where we are now assembled, of the affairs of a 
^ new born colony ,'' of the existence of which the mem- 
bers of the Eastern assembly had probably never heard. 
* The influence of the movements of these hardy emi- 
grants on the successful result of the great contest of our 
ancestors for independence, has never been fully appre- 
ciated. The bold and persevering attempts to settle 
Kentucky, by withdrawing the western tribes of rava- 
ges, from a participation in the efforts to subjugate the 
colonies to matters of vital concernment to themselves, 
Wteakened, without doubt, the force of the blow aimed 
by Great Britain at American liberty, and thus contrib- 
tited to the success of the revolution. In the view thud 
5 
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preflfented, Kmitueky is not without just claims to the 
rank, of haying been, substantially, a portion of the 
confederacy of 1776. 

In the autumn of the year, 1774, there originated in 
North Carolina, one of the most extraordinary schemes 
of ambition and speculation, which was exhibited in an 
age pregnant with such events. Eight private gentle- 
men — Richard Henderson, William Johnston, Nathan- 
iel Hart, John Luttrel, David Hart, John Williams^ 
James Hogg, and Leonard Henley Bullock, conceived 
the project of purchasing a large tract of country in the 
west from the Cherokee Indians, and provisionary ar- 
rangements were made, with a view to the accomplish*- 
^ment of their object, for a treaty to be held with them 
in the ensuing year. This was the celebrated Transyl- 
vania company, which formed so singular a connexion 
with our early annals. In March, 1775, Colonel Hen- 
derson, on behalf of his associates, met the chiefs of the 
Cherokees, who were attended by twelve hundred war- 
riors, at a fort on the Wataga, the south eastern branch 
of the Holston river. Boone, by the solicitation of the 
company, was present at the treaty. A council was 
held, the terms were discussed, the purchase was con- 
summated. A deed of conveyance was solemnly exe- 
cuted, which, after reciting that the chiefs and head men 
of the Cherokees were " the Aborigines and sole owners, 
by occupancy from the beginning of time, of the lands 
on the waters of the Ohio river, from the mouth of the 
Tennessee river, up the said Ohio to the mouth or emp- 
tying of the great Canaway or New river, and so across 
by a southward line to the Virginia line, by a direction 
that shall strike the Holston river, six English miles 
above the long island therein," proceeds to convey to the 
grantees by name, for the consideration of ten thousand 
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pounds, the territory lying on the Ohio, " beginning at 
the mouth of Kentucky, Chenoca,* or what by the Eng- 
lish is called Louisa river — from thence running up the 
said river and the most northwardly branch of the same 
to the head spring thereof — thence a south east course to 
the top ridge of Powell's Mountain — thence westwardly 
along the ridge of said mountain unto a point from which 
a north west course will strike the head spring of the 
most southwardly branch of Cumberland river — thence 
down the said river, including all its waters, to the Ohio 
river — thence up the said river, as it meanders, to the 
beginning" — including the whole tract of country be- 
tween the Cumberland and Kentucky rivers. 

That this company contemplated the establishment of 
a separate and independent government, on terms of re- 
lationship to the government of Great Britain, not mate- 
rially dissimilar from the other colonies, is manifest from 
the whole tenor of their proceedings. Disregarding the 
principle, which, whether well or ill founded, Virginia 
had previously asserted by law, and which became the 
rule of action of the government of the United States, 
that the right to extinguish the Indian title to the soil, 
appertained to the sovereign alone, the Transylvania 
company claimed to derive their title by a valid purchase 
" from the Aborigines and immemorial possessors— the 
sole and uncontested owners of the country — ^in fair and 
open treaty, and without the violation of any British or 
American law." tThis claim they set forth shortly 
after the establishment of the colony, accompanied with 



. • I quota (torn the deed in Butler« Appeodis 508^ 8d Cd. BCr. Hall (Sketches 1« 
fUl) iaierpreti the word ^^Cbenoee.'' 

t QaU'e Sketches AppMdis 9, 933. 
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a dectoratioQ " to give it up only with their lives, '' in a 
Inemori&l addressed to the cpntinental congress of 1775^ 
*^ requesting that Transylvania might be added to thQ 
number of united colonies." " Having their hearts 
warmed with the same noble spirit that animates the 
colonies" — such is their language in the memorial — 
^^ and moved with indignation at the late ministerial and 
parliamentary usurpations, it is the earnest wish of the 
proprietors of Transylvania to be considered by the col- 
onies as brethren, engaged in the same great cause of 
liberty and mankind. And, as by reason of several cir- 
cumstances, needless to be here mentioned, it was im- 
possible for the PROPRIETORS to call a convention of the 
settlers in such time as to have their concurrence Iqiid 
before this congress, they here pledge themselves for 
^hem, that they will concur in the measures now adopt- 
ed by the proprietors. '' 

Preparatory to the organization of a government for 
the new State, Boone was despatched to open a road 
from the settlements to Kentucky. " Having collected a 
number of enterprizing men," says the pioneer, " I soon 
began the work. We proceeded, till on the 20th March^ 
we came within fifteen miles of where Boonesborough 
now stands — where the Indians attacked us and killed 
two and wounded two more." Three days afterward, 
they were again attacked and lost two other companions. 
Still they persevered, and without further molestation 
reached the Kentucky river. On the first of April, 
1775, they began to erect the fort. 

Of its plan and dimensions Boone gives no account. 
He speaks of it only as having been built ^'at a salt lick^ 
sixty yards from the river." A diagram of it is extant^ 
drawn by Colonel Henderson, which would place it ad- 
jacent to the river, with c^e of the angles resting en its 
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biwk Qeax the water, and exteadiog from it ia the f^r^i 
of a parallellogram. The dimensions of the enclosure 
are not specified ; but " if we allow," says Mr. Hall, 
^^ an average of twenty feet for each cabin and opening^ 
the length of the fort must have been about two hundred 
and sixty^ and the breadth one hundred and fifty feet ; " 
and this, it is supposed, is not an inaccurate estimate. 
In a few days after they began their work, one of the 
Qien was killed by the Indians, and it was not finished 
until the fourteenth of June, just two months and a half 
from the day of its commencement. 

On the first of April, Henderson and his associates ar* 
rived in Powell's Valley, one of the western settlements 
of North Carolina, attended by forty armed men,* and 
as many pack horses. They were on their way to 
jpoonesborough, the future seat of government of the ter- 
ritory. They moved slowly, however, for on the eighth 
of April they were still in the valley. There, it has been 
said,t they fell in with Colonel Benjamin Logan, who 
was allured by the glittering prospects presented by the 
newly discovered country to men of enterprize, and was 
journeying in the same direction. The two parties trav- 
elled m company for several days, but took difierent 
routes on their arrival in Kentucky. Logan turned his 
course westwardly in the direction to St. Asaph, in the 
present county of Lincoln — where he settled himself and 
built a station, which was called after him. Henderson 
punsued the road which Boone had opened to the place of 
his destination. 
. The removal of Colonel Logan to Kentucky was aa 

■ ' - ■ ■ 1 . 1 ■ .1.111 ■ I ■ I . 1 . r , , ■ ■ . I I ^ 
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t ^Mr. Hall adds— *< And an additional number, probably of noa-covibataBif.***^' 
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6Mnt o( such importance as to require somethiog mbrtf 
than a passing notice. It was scarcely possible for an 
individual of pretensions like his, to have attached him- 
self to the exposed settlements in 1775, without taking 
an immediate position at the head of affairs. Like Boone 
and Harrod and Kenton, he was uneducated ; but he had 
a quick perceptionx of expedients — much prudence and 
caution — unyielding perseverance — determined valor i 
and c(»nbining these necessary qualifications of a suc- 
cessful pioneer with superior strength and activity of 
person, he seemed to have been formed by nature for great 
emergencies. The life of a backwoodsman — ^beset with 
difficulties and dangers at every step,'put all these powers 
into constant and severe requisition. An incident or 
two, related by the historians, will illustrate the manner 
in which he acquitted himself on occasions that called 
for the display both of courage and conduct of the rarest 
kind. 

The year 1777, was a fearful and trying period in 
the affairs of the emigrants. There was an evident de- 
termination on the part of the savages, by a series of 
incursions, to annihilate the settlements, and thus put for- 
ever to rest the question of its permanent occupancy. 
Their purpose was indicated by successive attacks, of 
great violence and in large bodies, on the several sta- 
tions, and by the pertinacity with which those attacks 
were prolonged. On the 20th of May, 1777 — ^the his- 
torians have carefully preserved the date — ^Logan's fort 
was invested by a force of a hundred Indians, and mi 
the morning of that day, as some of the females belong- 
ing to it were engaged, outside of the gate, in milking 
tbe caws, the men who acted as a guard for the occasioa^ 
were fired upon by a party of the Indians who had aat^ 
coiled themselves in a thick canebrake. One man UHl 
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dead OQ the spot; aiioth^ was wounded mortally; and a 
third so badly as to be disabled from making his escape. 
The latter, whose name was Harrison, after a violent 
exertion, ran a few paces, and fell. His struggles and 
exclamations attracted the notice and awakened the 
sympathies of the inmates of the station. The frantic 
grief of his wife gave additional interest to the scene. 
The heart of the sturdy pioneer, insensible to fear, was 
alive to the impulses of humanity; and Logan resolved 
to save the life of his comrade at the hazard of his own. 
He appealed in. vain to the men around him to join in an 
mttempt to rei^me their . wounded friend. One man 
At l^Higth coi]^nted, and rushed with Logan from the 
fytt; but he had not gone far, before he shrunk from the 
imminence of the danger, and fled. Logan dashed on — 
akme and undaunted — ^reached, unhurt, the spot where 
Harrison lay agonized with his wound — ^threw him cm 
his shoulders, and made a safe and triumphant retreat 
amidst incessant volleys of the enemy's fire arms. 

The siege was maintained with unusual obstinacy, and 
it was as obstinately resisted. One of the principal in* 
conveniences to which the settlers were sometimes ex- 
posed, was the difficulty of procuring powder and lead 
for their rifles. The want of those necessary articles 
began to b^ sensibly felt by the besieged party ; and their 
jfears^ arising from this circumstance, were heightened 
ahnost to despondency, when they reflected what little 
jMrobability there was of obtaining them from the neighbor* 
ing stations. There were still no indications that the siege 
would be abandoned ; and a protracted resistance seemed 
impracticable. What hope was there for relief? The 
distant settlements on the Holston would furnish them 
with:a rapply ; but who wodd venture to go tbere ? And 
&mi if men could be found rai^ and desperate enoi:^ 
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to! undertake the jooraey, how imfnrobable was it that 
.the trip coald be accomplished in time for tl^ relief t6 
be available ? Logan stepped forward, in this extremity 
of their omdition, to become the savior of his little gar^ 
rispn. He left the fort under cover of the night, attends 
ed by two faithful companicMos of his own sdoction, crept 
.cautiQUsly and safely through the Indian lines — moved 
with incredible rapidity over mountain and valley-— ar- 
rived at the settlement on the Holston — ^procured the 
nece^ary supply of powder and lead — ^immediately re^ 
traced his steps, and was again in the fort in ten days 
from the time of his departure. He returned alone. Tktt 
delay that would occur in the transportation of the storclr^ 
induced him to entrust them to the charge <^ his cian^ 
paniops; and his presence at St. Asaph was aU impor«- 
tant to the safety of its inhabitants. His return reanit 
mated their drooping hopes, and inspired a confidence 
which sustained them until they were relieved. 

When CdL Henderson arrived at Boonesborough^lM 
found the fort unfinished. But he proceeded, without 
4el$y, to organize his government. He op^ied a knd 
o0|ce — appcMnted its cheers — and sumrnoned a Iq^isia^ 
tivQ assembly to meet him at his capital, on the 28d 
May, 1775. The writs of election were directed t# 
fi>ur stations or settlements — ^Boonesborcmgb, Harrods<» 
burgh, tbci Boiling Spring, and the town of St. Asaph% 

The delegates met oa the day appointed. Boonesbc^ 
rough was represented by Daniel Boone, Squire Boofie^ 
Wilbam Cocke, Samuel Henderson, William Moore, ami 
Ricimrd Cadkway. Harrodsburgh, by Thomas Skugh^ 
tmf John Lytfae, Valentine Harmon, and James IteUg^ 
km. Tl^ Boiling Sprii^ settlement, by James Harrodj 
Nalhaii Hammond, Uaac Hite, and Azariah Da^tis ; aiid 
the towir of St Asaph^ by John Todd, Alexander SpdOP 
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Wood Dandridge, John Floyd and Samuel Wood-^-nb 
all, seventeen. The assembly was organized by choos^ 
ing unanimously Thomas Slaughter of Harrodsburg as 
Speaker, and Mathew Jouiti, Clerk. After the perform- 
ance of divine service by the Rev. Mr. Lythe, one of the 
delegates from Harrodsburg, the House waited on the 
proprietors to acquaint them of their proceedings ; and 
Colonel Henderson, in behalf of himself and his associ- 
ates, opened the Assembly with a speech, " a copy of 
which,'' says the journal, " to pi'event mistakes, the 
Chairman procured." 

So singular a state paper-^addressed to so singular a 
kody-*-deserves an attentive consideration. That the 
proprietors erf the colony confided in the strength and 
integrity of their title to the soil which they purchased, 
and " were ordaining laws and regulations for the future 
Conduct of the inhabitants thereof" in good faith, there 
is no valid reason to doubt. That the President was 
addressing a legislative body, convened from four towns 
or settlements, '' in the fifteenth year of the reign d His 
Majesty King of Great Britian" — 'So their journal 
reads — ^and in a wilderness, which contained at the mo* 
ment a peculation not exceeding one hundred and fifty 
soulis, must awaken solicitude to know what the speaker 
had to communicate. 

The attention of the Legislature is first called to the 
impoi*tance of the duties they were delegated to dis* 
charge, and their powers are distinctly traced to the 
<^Iy legitimate source of all political power— the peq>kf. 
" You are called and assembled, at this tiine,"* said 
President Henderson, ^^ for a noble and hcmorable pur* 
pose — a purpose, however ridiculous and idle it may 
a|>pear at first view to superficial minds, yet 4s c£ the 

*Butler, Appendix, Mcond tditioa. 
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most solid^cmisequenCe-^and if prudence, fiiumeis^ and 
wisdom are suffered to influence ycnir councils and direct 
your conduct, the peace and'harmony of thousands may 
be expected to result from your dehberations*" 

" You are placing," he omtinued, " the first comer 
stone of an edifice, the height and magnificence of whose 
liuperstructure are now in the womb of futurity, and 
can only become ^reat and glorious, in proportion to the 
excellence of its foundation. These omsiderations, geo* 
tiemen, will no doubt animate and inspire you with seai- 
timents worthy the grandeur of the subject" 

He then referred them to "their peculiar circumstan- 
ces^ in a remote country, surrounded on all sides with 
difficulties, and equally subject to one common danger, 
threatening their common orerthrow," and suggested 
that such ti consideration should "secure to them an 
union of intera>its, and cof^equently that hamMmy of 
opinion, so essential to the forming of good, wise and 
wholesome laws" — and proceeded to say : "If any doubt 
remain amongst you, with respect to the force and effi^^ 
itacy of whatever laws you now or helieafter make, 
be pleased to consider that all power is originally in 
the peofde; make it their interest, therefore, by impar«* 
tial and beneficial laws, and you may be sure of tfadr 
inclination to see them enforced." 

After some further general observations, the business 
pai^ of the address is takra up : and in calling their at- 
tentim to the objects of their legislation, he specified 
^5 as the first in order, from its importance, the estab- 
lisbmg of Courts of Justice or tribunals for the pun- 
ishment of such as may ofl^nd against the laws," and 
^reccmimends the most dispassionate attention, white 
Artsfy^ take for their guide as much of th^ spirit and gen* 
ins of the- laws ctf England as can be interwoven with 
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tiMMe of this country;^' for, he added, ^^ we are all E^ 
fafamen, or what amounts to the same, our selves and 
our fathers for many generations, have experienced the 
invaluable blessings of that excellent constitution." 

He then proposed the adoption of ^^some plain and 
easy method for the recovery of debts, and determining 
matters of dispute in respect to property, torts and in* 
juries ;'' and moved with just indignation by a procla- 
Biotion of Lord Dunmore, in which he denounced " one 
Micfmrd Henderson^ and other disorderly persons his a«M>* 
ciates, who under pretence <^a purchase from the In- 
dians, contrary to the aforesaid orders and regulations 
of his Majesty, do set up a claim to the lands of the 
crown within the limits of the colony" of Virginia, the 
President of Transylvania thus enforces his recommen* 
daticm of " a method for the recovery of debts" and " de- 
tennining matters in dispute in respect to property and 
torts" — '' These things are so essential," he declared, 
^' that if not strictly attended to, our name will become 
odicMis abroad, and our peace of short and precaricnis du« 
ration. It would give honest and disinterested perscms 
carae to suspect, that there were some colorable reason 
at least for the unworthy and scandalous assertions, to^- 
gather with the groundless insinuations, contained in an 
infamous and scurrilous libel lately printed and publish- 
ed concerning the settlement of this country — the author 
of which avails himself of his station, and under the spe« 
Clous pretence of a proclamaticm, pompously dressed up 
BijA decorated in the garb of authority, Ims uttered in- 
vectives of the most maUgnant kind; and endeavors to 
wwmd the good name of persons, whose moral character 
would d^ive little advantage by being placed in competi- 
tion with his; charging them amongirt other tluiigs equattf 
Ukitrae, with a design ^^of fintning an ai^himfor debtMf 
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and other penmis of dei^rate circumstances-^-pkuaBg 
^ihe prq>rietor8 of the soil at the head of a lawless tram 
of abandoned yillians, against whom the regal authority 
ought to be exerted, and every possible measure taken to 
put an immediate stop to so dangerous an enterprize." 

His next topic was ^^ the establishing and r^ulatinga* 
mihtia" — ^which he justly regarded " as of the greatest 
importance." ^^ Nothing I am persuaded," he said, '^ but 
the entire ignorance of the savage Indians of our weak- 
ness and want of order, has hitherto preserved us from 
the destructive and rapacious hands of cruelty, and> 
given us at this time an oppwtunity of forming secure 
defensive plans, to be supported and carried into execu- 
tion by the authority and sanction of a well-digested 
law." 

Lastly, he adverted to " sundry other things highly 
worthy of their consideration— and demanding redress." 
Among them he suggested, " the wanton destruction <^ 
our game, the only support of life among many of us, 
and for want of which the country would be abandoned^ 
ere to morrow, and scarcely a probability remain of its 
ever becoming the habitaticm of any christian pe<^le." 
And he concluded with the usual assurance of the con-; 
currence of the proprietors in every measure, which 
could, "in the most distant and remote degree, pro- 
mote the happiness or contribute to the grandeur, of the 
new-born country." 

Such were the topics of the first speech ever delivered 
to a legislative assembly on this side of the Alleghany 
mountains. The tone of its sentiments was manly and 
dignified-^its argument sensible and persuasive-*-its sug- 
gestions were well chosen and judiciously adapted to 
the conditi(Hi of the settlements — and in one respect it 
is a model of executive messages of modern timesi — it. 
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was not too long for genera] perusal. We cannot btif 
observe however that the measures recommended by 
Col. Henderson, with so much earnestness, were inten- 
ded for a more advanced stage of his republic; for it is 
not very easy to perceive how laws for the establish- 
ment of courts of justice — the recovery of debts, and 
the training of militia, could be efficiently executed in a 
oommunity of such limited population — ^the whole of 
which were enclosed within the walls of four stations — 
each remote from the others — and subject to hourly as- 
saults by a savage foe. 

The assembly responded to the speech of the Presi- 
dent in terms of the most respectful confidence, accord- 
ing to the manner that obtained in our own government 
when Washington was at its head, and appointed Mr. 
Todd, Mr. Cocke, and Mr. Harrod a committee to pre- 
sent their answer. The answer assured the proprietors, 
"that their speech had been received, with minds truly 
thankful, for the attention and care they had expressed 
towards the good people of the infant colony ;" claimed 
for the assembly the " absolute right, as a political body, 
without giving umbrage to Great Britain or any of the 
colonies, to frame rules for the government of their lit- 
tle society;" declared that "the establishing tribunals 
of justice should be a matter of their first contempla- 
tion," that it would be "their chief care to copy after 
the happy pattern of the English laws;" that " next to 
the restraint of immorality, their attention would be di- 
rected to the relief of the injured as well as the credit- 
or," in order that it might not be " in the power of ca- 
lumny and scurrility to say, "that their country was an 
asylum for debtors or any disorderly persons ;" promised 
"to be cautious to preserve the game," and "to regu-. 
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Hie tbe militia as well as the in&ncy of tibeir h»rtka<^ 
tions would permit.'' 

The President expressed, in a formal reply, "the in- 
finite satisfaction'' of the proprietors, "on the happy 
presage of the future felicity of the infant colonyj" and 
avowed his confidence "that every difficulty mcwt give 
way to perseverance, whilst their zeal for the public 
good, was tempered with that moderation and unanimi- 
ty of opinion, so apparent in the conduct" of the assrai* 
bly- 

After these polite interchanges of ofiSicial courtesy, 
the House, (for there was but one body,) commenced 
its business. 

I cannot, I think, be mistaken in supposing, that some 
curiosity has been excited to look into the proceedings 
of this anomalous assembly ; to ascertain with what &* 
delity they attended to the proposals of the President's 
speech, and what laws were deemed by them necessary, 
" to promote the happiness and contribute to the grand- 
eur of the new-bom country." A few extracts from 
their journal, will be satisfactory. 

On motion made, leave was given to Mr. Todd to 
bring in a bill for the establishment of courts of judica**^ 
ture, and regulating the practice therein ; and it was or* 
dered that Mr. Todd, Mr. Dandridge, Mr. Callaway and 
Mr. Henderson do bring in a bill for that purpose. 

On motion of Mr. Douglass, leave was given to brii^ 
in a bin for regulating a militia ; and a committee was 
appointed to prepare it, of which Cci. Floyd was ap** 
pdinted chairman. ^ 

On motion of Mr. Daniel Boone, leave was given to 
bring in a bill ''for preserving game and so forth," and 
a ccxnmittee was appointed for that purpose, of which 
Mr. Daniel Boone was chairmam 
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Tl^flie measares haying been reported and read the 
first time, the House adjourned. 

Oa the next day Mr. Robert M'Afee was cbosen ser- 
geant at arms : and the first order that appears on the 
journal is, '' That the sergeant at arms bring ictn Gn&a 
before the eonvention to answer for an insult offered Col' 
Richard Callaway." 

The bills that had been reported ml yesterday wer^ 
now read a second time; and by leave of the House 
sereral (H;hers were introduced; among them a bill by 
Mr. Todd " for establishing writs of attaclunent," 
^^ which was read by the clerk and passed the first time." 

The Rev. Mr. Ljrthe, obtained leave to bring in a bill 
to prevent pro/cme swearing and Sabbath breakings After 
it was read the first time, it was ordered, says the jour-' 
sal, ^^to be recommitted; and that Mr. Lythe^ Mr« 
Todd and Mr. Harrod be a committee to make amende 

Mr. Todd, Mr. Lythe, Mr. Douglass and Mr. Hite 
were appointed a committee, to draw up a compact be^ 
tw6cn the prqirietors and the people of the colony. 

Mr. Guess was then brought before the assembly and 
was reprimanded by the speaker. 

Mr. Todd and Mr. Harrod were appointed a commit- 
tW) to wait on the proprietors to know what name for 
the colony would be agreeable : and repwted that it wM 
thra* pfeasure, that it should be called Trakstlyania. « 

A bill for improYing the hreedr of horses ^'w^is brought 
HI by Captain JBoon6"--*which was read and referred fiwr 
oensideration* 

. A bill fi)r the punishment oS criminals was ako re> 
ported, and 

On motion of Squire Boone leave was given to toing 
in a bill to preserve the range* 
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. The several Mils referred to were paaied-^HUgiied. by 
the proprietors, and became laws. 

After a session of three days, the assembly adjourned 
until the first Thursday of the following September ; but 
before their adjournment, a solemn compact*^ betweea 
the proprietors and the people of the colony--declaring 
" the powers of the one and the liberties of the other" — 
was signed and sealed by Richard Hendersc^, Nathan- 
iel Hart and John Luttrell, representing the compaay,^ 
and on behalf of the colonists by Thomas Slaughter^ 
speaker of the assembly. 

The enquiry presents itself, where did this ai»embly 
of the primitive l^islators of Kentucky hold its ses- 
sions? A manuscript diary of the events of that inter- 
esting period, kept by CoL Henderson himself, has been 
recently brought to light, after an obscurity of more than 
half a century, and furnishes an answer to the question. 
" About fifty yards from the (Kentucky) river," says 
that journal of the 13th . May, ten days before the as- 
sembly met, " behind my camp and (near) a fine spring 
a little to the west, stands one of the finest elms, that 
perhaps nature ever produced. This tree is produced 
on a beautiful plain, surrounded by a turf of fine white 
clover, forming a green to its very stock. The trunk is 
about (our feet through to the first branches, which ^re 
about nine feet from the ground. From thence it regu- 
larly extends its large branches on every side, at such 
equal distances as to form the most beautiful tree that 
iipiagination can suggest. The diameter of the branches 
from the extreme end is one hundred feet; and every fair 
day, it describes a semicircle on the heavenly gr6en 
around it, of upwards of four hundred feet in circuit. 

•See Appendix— DOte E. 
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At any time between the hours of ten and two, one hun- 
dred persons may coinmodiously seat themselves under 
its branches. This divine tree, or rather one of the proofs 
of the existence from all eternity of its divine author, is 
to be our church, our council chamber," and he might 
have added — hall of legislation — for it was under its can- 
opy, that the legislature of Transylvania met to ddib- 
erate. 

On the day succeeding that of their adjournment, 
"divine service," the same journal records, '' was per- 
formed by the Rev. Mr. Lythe, of the church of Eng- 
land." And it was under the shade of the same mag- 
nificent elm, that the voices of these rude hunters, rose 
in accents of prayer and thanksgiving to the God of their 
fd.thers — that the verdant groves of the land of the sav- 
age and the buffalo, first rang with the anthems of the 
christian's worship, and echoed back the message of the 
Redeemer of the world. It was fit it should be so. 

'^The groves were Grod's first temples: Ere man learned 

To hew the shaft and lay the architrave. 

And spread the roof above him; ere he framed 

The loftj vault to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems — in the darkling wood 

Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 

And offered to the mightiest^ solemn thanki 

And supplication.^' 

But the time Was rapidly approaching whra the ^0W« 
ing visions of the Transylvania company were to be dis- 
solved in air. Virginia when she was a colony had de- 
clared by law,"^ '^ that the agents of the crown almie 
could purchase from the Indians, and that such purcha- 
ses should be for the public benefit :" and the declara- 
timi of Independence having transferred to the Common- 

•8m 6initdiii>« Htatorr of Virttoia, 849. 
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wealth all the rights of the crown, the same exduaiTe 
privitege of purchasing the lands of the natives, was 
asserted in. her ccniMStitution o( 1776. Three years had 
not elapsed from the date of that instrument, before the 
title of the Transylvania company was annulled by a 
solemn legislative act. But CoL Henderson and his 
c^u^nions had rendered an impco'tant service to the 
State. Their extinguishment of the Indian title enured 
by law to her benefit. They had ccmtributed largely to 
the settlement and defence of the western frcmtier ; and 
as an indemnification for '^ their charge and trouble and 
&r all ^vantage to the Commcmwealth therefrom," a 
teact of land twelve miles square and containing twa 
hundred thousand acres, situated on the Ohio below the 
mouth of the. Green river, was granted to them by the 
legislature of Virginia in October X778. 

In the year 1775, intelligence was received by a party 
of hunters who were accidently encamped on one oi the 
branches of Elkhorn, that the first battle of the revolu- 
tion had been fought in the vicinity of Boston between 
the British and provincial forces, and in commemoration 
of the event, they called the spot of their encampment 
— ^Lexington. That spot is now covered by cme lof the 
most beautiful inland cities on the continent. But no 
settlement was then made. Boonesborough and Har- 
Fodsburgh continued to be the prominent places <tf secu- 
rity, smd. consequently of rendezvous for the thickening 
ercrnds of emigrants and travellers to the wilderness; 
Prior to the fall of this year, no females had ventured 
across die mountains. The pioneers now determined t6^ 
bring their families to the stations^ ^'Soon after tl^ 
14th of June, 1775^" says Boone^ ^' 1 removed myfyBk- 
Hy to- the £MrtV' and he adds, that ^^his wife aiod daugh- 
ters were the first white women that stood on the banks 
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of the Kentucky river.'' The first domestic circle rf 
Harrodsburgh was formed by Mrs. Denton, Mrs. Mo* 
Gary, and Mrs. Hogan in the month of September 1775. 
They attended their husbands, who came from the back- 
woods of Nwth Carolina, and who had joined Boone^s 
oompafty in PowelPs Valley when ho was removing his 
family to Boonesborough. The companies parted at the 
head of Dick's river.'**' So that Mrs. Boone,^Mrs. Mc- 
Gary, Mrs. Denton and Mrs. Hogan came to Kentucky 
leather, and the fame of the adventure belongs equally 
to them all. It was an adventure, indeed, of consummate 
daring! Where in the annals of female heroism, shall 
we find its parallel ? Laying for the moment out of 
view the hai^ards of the journey — what shall we say of 
its teiTors, its exposures, its fatigues? The intrepidity 
of the female character in moments of extremity of &^ 
tress or danger, has become proverbial among men. But 
here veas intrepidity of another sort. Here was a vd^ 
untary and deliberate encounter of scenes of hardship 
and rf suffering — it might be of violence, of torture and 
f^f death — from which the stout hearted pioneer himself 
might well have recoiled with dread. To us who Uve in 
the presi^t age of unexampled improvement-^when the 
^xnforts of life spring up with magical rapidity around 
w — when by the powerful and familiar agency of steam, 
^ace and distance have been overcome — wh^n thp 
mpuqtains, ik) longer barriers to social and comoaercial 
intercourse, have bent their lofty heads at the behest 
and for the cwvenience of man — ^when artificial highr 
ways, as smooth and almost as level as the pavemients 
of a city, radiate from the centre to the eztremitie& of 
a populous republic^ the reaUties of such aa adventure 
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are wfaoDj beyond conception* There wai no array of 
chariots and equipage to conduct the dauntless band of 
female emigrants to the " country of Kentucke." There 
were no joyous faces of friends and acquaintance, to wel- 
cmne them with smiles to the '^ dark and bloody ground." 
Their prospects were not brightened with the hope, of 
finding comfort and tranquility when they reached their 
journey's end. No. Their journeying was on £30t o|- 
on the pack-saddle. The reception that awaited them 
might for aught they knewj be the bloody welcOTie of 
the fierce and infuriate savage. The long and dreary 
vista before them was overhung with dark and dreadful 
forebodings, of surprise and pillage and murder by the 
way. Yet these valiant mothers of a race as brave 
came to the wilderness ! Sons and daughters <^ Ken- 
tucky what a parentage may you boast ! 

C!ol. Richard Callaway removed his family to Boones- 
borough during the same fall. Several other families 
came with him; and in March, 1776, Mrs. Logan, the 
wife of CoL Logan, joined her husband at St. Asaph. 
There were other female accessions ; but these show 
that the pioneers had now secured a foothold in the coun- 
try, and that the practicability of its permanent settle- 
ment was no longer a matter of doubt. That desirable 
event, although it was not destined to be ccmsummated 
without additional sacrifices on the part of the emigrants, 
was facilitated by the entrance on the theatre of his 
his usefulness and fame, of a great and illustrious actor 
of whom it is proper that I shotild now speak. 

General George Rog6rs Clark came to Kentucky for 
the first time in 1775. His second visit was in the 
spring of 1776, when the minds of many of the inhab^ 
itants were agitated by the claim of the Transylvania 
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ccnptny to the tract of couQtry, Qver which, as we 
have seen, they had attempted to establish a proprietary 
government. Dissatisfaction had arisen from numerous 
CftiMies, which I need not pause to enumerate. They 
will be found embodied in " a petition of the inhabitants 
and some of the intended settlers of that part of North 
America, now denominated Transylvania," addressed 
"to the honorable the Convention of Virginia."* The 
Virginia settlers in general, did not recognize the validity 
of the company's jurisdiction, and declined making in- 
vestments in their land office. The emigrants from 
North Carolina, many of whom were brought by Col. 
Henderson to the country, were satisfied with the titles 
derived from him, and made their purchases accordingly. 
There were others, and a numerous class, who, with a 
proper foresight of results, preferred to take possessicm 
o( such lands as suited them, and await the perfectiop 
of their claims, until the pending conflict of opinion 
should be determined and the rightful sovereignty do- 
xlared. On the 6th June, 1776,t a meeting was held at 
Harrodsburgh to take the subject into consideration, 
and Col. Clark and Gabriel John Jones were selected to 
repaii: to the seat of government of Virginia, and to ex- 
press to the General Assembly, the wishes of the citi- 
zens that those gentlemen should be permitted to take 
.their seats as representatives in that body, ^^from the 
western parts of Fincastle county on the Kentucky 
river." 

The delegates accepted the singular commission, with 
BO e:^pectation certainly, that the request of their con- 
stituents in that respect would be complied with. On 
their arrival, in Bottetourt, one of the western counties 

* 2 HalPs Sketches, App. fSee Appen^ix^-note F. 
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in Virginia, they ucertained that the Gener&l AMmmMy 
had adjourned, and Jones returned to the settlomeiM oli 
the Holston. Clark remained — to pron)ote other desigw 
than those connected with his mission. That distin- 
guished man — Patrick H^ry — was then the Governor 
of Virginia, and was absent from the seat of govern^ 
ment, on a visit to Hanover. Clark availed himself of 
his proximity to the place of his residence, to obtain an 
interview. He disclosed the objects of his mission, and 
the defenceless ccmdition of the frontier, and having 
disposed the Governor favorably to his views, he pro- 
cured from him letters of introduction to the Executive 
Council at Williamsburgh, and proceeded to that capi- 
tal. His first business was to apply to the council for a 
supply of gunpowder for the Kentucky stations. But 
what thought had Virginia of "the western parts ctf 
Fincastle county, on the Kentucky river ?" What cer- 
tainty was there, that the settlements on the frontfer 
were not within the chartered limits of North Cattdina? 
The cautious and timid council consented to fend the 
powder, provided Clark would be personally bound for 
its value, in the event that the Legislature of Virginid 
should not recognize the inhabitants of KetUitcky as dti- 
2ens of that State; and provided^ moreover^ thai he would 
pay the cost of its transportation! The oflfer <m those 
terms was without hesitaticm declined. The delegate 
fixMn Kentucky then represented to them, that the Brit- 
ish were endeavoring to engage the Indians in the im- 
{>ending war; that the people of the frcmtiw staticms 
might be exterminated for the want of the meads of de- 
fence, and if that event happened, that the Arms of the 
ravages might be turned against the Virginia sdttleAei^ 
on the eastern side of the mountains. The council now 
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Mi^iit a tittle forther, and ordered the powder to be de* 
livei^d; but still adhered to their original terms. Clark 
p^isisted in rejecting them; and indignant that such 
injustice should be done to his constituents, he formed 
the determination, before he left the council chamber, to 
re-visit Kentucky and exert himself for the formation of 
an independent State. He restored the order of the 
council for the delivery of the powder, accompanied with 
a written assurance that he was utterly unable to ccm-^ 
vey military stores to such distant points through an 
ra^emy's coimtry: that the inhabitants of Kentucky 
must look elsewhere for assistance than to their native 
State; and concluded by declaring that a country which 
was riot wwth defending, was not of sufficient value to 
be claimed. This last step was decisive of the whole 
movement. On the reception of the letter, Clark was 
sent for; and an order of council was made for the con-* 
yeyance of the powder to Pittsburgh, "to be safely kept 
dfid delivered to Mr. Gewge Risers Clark or his order^ 
for the use of the said inhabitants of Kentucki." Such 
were the relaticms between Virginia and Kentucky in 
1776, and such the light in which the latter was re^rd- 
ed by the government of the parent Commonwealth. 

At the ensuing session of the General Assembly, Qark 
«ui Jones presented the memorial of the inhabitants c^ 
K^tucky, requiting that their delegates might be per- 
mitted to take seats in that body. It prayed also that 
tke settlemeats on the western frcmtier, might be coor 
sidered as included within the territorial limits of Vir- 
ginia^ and that a company of riflemen should be sent to 
l^r relief. The petition setting forth their causes of 
emnplaint against the government of Transylvania, waa 
iSeted at the same time. The general assembfy took 
aftthese stibject&into earnest conrnderatkn* They did 
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not^ of course, recognize the delegates as legudatorS) 
but they were received and treated with great civility 
as citizens, and the grievances of their constituents w^^ 
most respectfully heard. CoL Henderson was himself 
at Williamsburgh, maintaining the validity of his pur- 
chase, and consequently of the title of the company, to 
the land contained in the deed from the Cherokew. He 
was a man of ccmsiderable abilities, of persuamve do* 
qUence, of interesting manners, and wielded an influ- 
ence which was not without its weight in the omndlsof 
Virginia. But Clark was a competitw whose powers 
were not easily overcome. After a severe omtest, the; 
general assembly declared against the title of the Tran- 
sylvania company, and on the 7th December, 1776, 
passed a law to establish the county of Kentucky. 

The delegates prepared, after these events, to return: 
to Harrodsburgh. But hearing that the powder which 
the council had furnished was still at Pittsbui^h, they 
resolved to take that place in their route, and superin* 
tend in person the transmission of an article so neces«« 
sary to the safety of the people of the stations. Oa 
their arrival at Pittsburgh, they discovered that a body 
of Indians had collected there, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of negociaticm, but employed, as they believed, in 
acquiring information of the movemrats of the emi** 
grants, to enable them to intercept the passage of boati 
down the Ohio river, which was then, as it is now, the 
principal thoroughfare of trade and tram^mrtation from, 
the east to the west It became important, therefore, 
that Clark and his colleague should counteract by the 
celerity of their movements, these mischievous designs 
of the Indians. They procured and manned a boat- 
descended the river with all possible ezpedition~-Ianded 
at limestone creek, the presmt site of the citj c^MayiK 
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vflte-— darefiiBy concealed the powder on its banks — and^ 
set out immediately to Harrodsburgh for an' escort to* 
convey it to the stations. Thus far they had met with^ 
no interruption; but they were now about to penetrate 
the haunted \Hlds of Kentucky, and who could answer 
f» theit safety? Halting on their journey at a cabin, 
that sheltered a settler whose name was Hinkston^ they 
ascertained from a party of surveyors, that Col. John' 
Todd was in the vicinity with a small company under 
his coilmn^nd. On the reception of this intelligence 
Clark waited a short time, for his arrival, but becoming 
hopeless of meeting him, he resumed Tiis journey with 
two of his men, leaving the remainder of his little party 
with his colleague. Soon after his departure Col. Todd 
arrived at Hinkston's, and confident of the sufficiency 
<Jf hii^ force^ although he had but ten men along with 
him, he resolved upon an attempt to remove the powder 
from Limestone. The historian has not defined the po- 
sition of Hinkston's cabin; it was probably not remote 
ftom the stream which now bears his name in the county 
of Bourbon. Todd marched on until he approached the' 
Kue Licks^ that fatal spot so notorious in our annalat, 
md was attacked by A party of Indians wh6 were in 
purmiit of Clark. A skirmish ensued which resulted i^' 
t&e defeatof Col. Todd, and the loss df teVeral of hu» 
t&btki Jcmeis, who had attached biihii^f to the dM^' 
pkjiy,v^a:mdn^ the number of the islaW.' Clark poiih^* 
01^ toltarr^dsbu^, fitM whencd he sent a ^achrfai^' 
tdlimiSSlbnfefdrChe powder, wliich ^^ixkiHfyed safiff 
Wtkisstatibii. r 

* Thls^MjpM narrative of the first importut serriee 
fMdl»«d l^y C^i^ral Oark to the countrf tff his acbp- 
tion, exhibits the commenceoHHltof a eb^i*^ a# h6r^ 
asifwasiiiccessfuliathe vfIII^ field dfwcisleraadven- 
8 ' 
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tore — ^a career, which although diqdayed on^ the aa* 
Mpicea of a smgte State, forms one of the most Imllhmt 
episodes in the story of our national achieTcments. 

Commencing with the date of his return from Vir* 
ginia toward the close of the year 1776, he embodied in 
a journal some hasty nfemoranda of the principal occmr^ 
rences of the year 1777, and the venerable relic has 
been kindly placed into my hands.* The infcmuatiQn 
cmnmunicated by it justifies me in repeating, that tim 
year 1777 was <me of severe trial to the emigrants^ 
Scarcely a day elapsed, without bringing with it an at* 
tack on some one of the stations, or a skirmiiA with the 
savages, or the surprise of a hunting party — seldom 
unaccompanied with loss of lives. Boonesborough, Har* 
rodsburgh, and Logan's fort— the three prominent set- 
tlements — ^were successively besieged with great dMrti* 
nacy. During a period of more than six weeks, the In- 
dians seem never for a moment to have abandoned the 
country. They hovered around the stations — haunted 
the traces that led to them — skulked through the forests 
-— ccmcealed themselves in canebrakes — ^always ready to 
f^vail themselves of whatever advantages might occuir. 
Yet the whole effective military force of the settlers 
consisted at this time of about <me hundred mra. — 
Bopnesliforoqgh ccmtained twenty two-*-Harroddbttrgh 
sixty five— Logan's fort fifteen. Wond€>rful as it may 
appear, under all these discouragements, the lanfls ad- 
joining the forts were cleared and cultivated— 4he j^t-. 
tlemeiiits continued to be the resort of adventurers-^the 
population of the country increased — ^its civ>I institutftM)|s. 
were, establifhed-rand the ^mbry^ Commonwealth was 
gradually acquiring the strength and proportipfis of anr 
independent body politic^ 
•' '-1 — ■ \ ■• Tv ' ■ — ^ J — 1. -. ■ . ' ■- ■ ;"«;"jj ' . ; 
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Earfy in the spring of 1777, John Todd, John Floyd, 
Benjamin Logan, John Bowman and Richard CaUaway 
were appointed justices, and Levi Todd, clerk, of the 
county court, which held its first session at Harrods- 
t)urgh. 

On the fifth of March the militia were embodied into a 
regiment, the requisite officers commissionied, and Col. 
Bowman was placed in the command. 

The county being entitled by law to a representation 
in the General Assemby of Virginia, on the nineteenth 
of April John Todd and Richard Callaway were elected 
the first burgesses; and thus the municipal organization 
of Kentucky was effected in the midst of dangers — 
threatening destruction to the whole population. 

The year 1778 opened with other aspects. The In- 
dians disappeared from the stations, and an interval d 
tranquility and repose occurred. The guardian genius 
of Kentucky had watched over the birth and " stood by 
the cradle,'' of her municipal' institutions. The same 
master spirit was now engaged to defend them. While 
the inhabitants of the stations were planting their corn- 
fields with their rifles in their hands, and defending their 
position against the incursions of the savages, instigated 
by agents of the British government, Virginia was min- 
gling in the furious strife of the revolution. Little leisure 
was allowed to her to discuss the claims of her remote! 
backwoodsmen, either upon her generosity or her justice. 
She had pledged herself, with an indomitable purpose, to 
the support of the one great cause of colonial liberty and 
independence, and all her energies were put in requisition 
fcMT the redemption df the pledge. If for a moment only, 
she had turned aside from the pursuit of that object, to 
ioimd the depths of her financial policy, to investigate 
ftK the m^BMQxeB conducive to success, i^e would have 
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Mttlemente abundant reascms for affarding them protect 
tkui' — ^reasons no \es» imposing than the replenishment 
of her treasury, and the diversion of the Indian tribes 
from a participation in the general conflict What Yir^ 
ginia had not time to consider, the far-r)eaching mind of 
Clark considered for hen He had, as an adyenturer^ 
Tisited Kentucky in 1775« As her delegate, he Jiad 
daimed her recognition by the authorities of the parent 
3tate in 1776-^throQgfa his agency her institutions wen 
fsstablished. He had returned to the frontier to paiticfi- 
Ijiite in the struggles of the feeble stations for existence*' 
The British government was then in possession of the 
military posts of Detroit, Vincennes and Kaskaskia, and 
diffused an influence among the north-western Indian 
^ibes which) if properly directed, might have operated 
most prejudicially to the American cause* With cluu 
focteristic forecast^ Clark perceived that to these sour-* 
i^es of influence, were mainly attributable the habitually 
iDflfimed jpassions and unremitted depredaticms of those 
si^vageS) and especially the determined and systematk^ 
onsets which, throughout the yeajr 1777^ were made on 
^ frontier stations^ The reducticm <^ these.posts, 1^ 
qune, therefore, in his estimation, a cardioal object pf 
policy* He beUefved that upon their destruction Uie fate 
<Kf jthe s^tlements depended* De had m|9f$!pver ber 
fVHPe appp^d, th^t a plan had been conceived lagr tbi? 
^vemor of Vii»^nnes, to be parried into exei^i^^^ on 
^^return i <)f spring, to combine a krge British ajQ4 Ifh 
^i^ £>rop i^ offensive operations agsunst Kentucky, tb^ 
C9pfi$q^ences of which, if successful, years of peissever*j 
^]§ffi9i:( migh|;^t retrie^^^ ^i^ I'i^f^.^^^^'i^^^ 
if»p|y JwpwW^ ^P^!^ W» Win4> >® dg^anpinlrt ip ye^ 
^omniwd to the Governoivand i^ouncil qi Yiffpxii^ mn 
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jjll)ni^MJ(e cq^ped^ Wmw. Not wfficawitfy «Pr 

med of ft favorable recepticm of his view9, in his ab- 
^nce from the seat of governipeDt, he kft Kentucky <ia 
the first of October, 1777, and repaired in person to 
^ViUiamsburgh, to enforce by argument, and if need be 
by entreaty, the policy of his scheme. The same ilhistri* 
ous patriot, with whom Clark had obtained an interview 
in HanoTer, and who had favored his app}icati(m for 
powder in 1776, still presided over the councils of Yir- 
ginia. Nothing could have been more fortunate for the 
success of h«3 dettgns. There was a congeniality in the 
minds of those great men which presaged the best tOt 
suits, and Clark addressed himself a second time tq 
Governor Henry. The Governor entered at once into 
the consideration of the subj^t He not ody broqght 
it before his council, but he consulted Jefferson and J^a^ 
son and Wythe— -those sage counsellors who had already 
given earnest of that wisdom and patriotism which ex* 
alted them to the highest rank among^ their country's 
benefactors — and after the most minute survey of the 
whole ground of the application, a warm and decisiva 
approval was^givcn, to the proposition for^the'*IUi9^ 
campaign.' On the second , of Janjaary, 1778, Clark 
received instructions frwi the Governor and council^ 
to raise a force adequate at once Sen: the 4^f<^uce ^ 
Keiitwky,and the reducticm of tjbte British, pdstat Kasr 
kMkia. Tire sum of t welvo huodre4 pounds was placed 
at his disposal — ^recruit^pg officers were diqiiatclmlm 
v«Mrio|is directions fiur men — and orders were given ta 
the agent of Virginia^ a( Pittsbfurgh, to furnish the m*^ 
ceysajry bpats and ,supplie«u The derails of the expedi- 
tiip^kp jiljcfet prqparattcW9---the oppositioKi it eiicoQO«< 
ifiS^j^^ xatL^y of tk^ setttenn-its p ng f^ m. i tslem-. 
l>i>T>ii^fWtSr-iiad.^»mif boloagtahiiiUwy. The 
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f6iult wa0 as gloriooB as tlie co&oepCMi wu opportUM 
and ngackms. By a mast^ly mofement, Kaufcaitkia 
was takea cm the fourth of July, without bloodshed — 
almost without resistance-^the British Goremor was 
made a priscmer while in h» own chamber, and the stan- 
dard of Virginia waved in triumph over the ancient cap- 
ital of Illinois. 

Events, however, of a less auspicious character, were 
transpiring, in the meantime, in another direction: and 
the settlements, once more fearfully endangered, were to 
owe their safety to the misfortunes of Daniel Boone. On 
the first of January, 1778, Boone and a company of 
thirty men had gone to the Blue Lick, ^^ to make salt for 
the diJSerent garrisons in the country," and on the seventh 
oi February, when on a hunting excursion, he encoun- 
tered a party of Indians, who, tc^ther with some 
Frenchmen, were on their way to Boonesborough. Boone 
was taken ; and on the next day he was conducted to the 
Hck where his companions were, and all were made pri- 
soners — ^twenty eight in number including himself— three 
having been previously sent to the fort with the salt that 
had been made. Satisfied with their acquisition, the 
fttidians retreated acrosifS the Ohio to the old town of 
ChiUicothe on thelittle Miami river. From thence Boone 
was taken to Detroit. On the twenty fifth of April he 
was brought back to Chillicothe — adopted into an Indian 
lamily-^reated with great clemency and affection— and 
kaving gained the friendship ^ the chief of the Shawa- 
BSse, he was rdeased in a great measure from the re* 
straiats imd severities <^ Indian captivity.* ' 

The Indians were now preparing for a violent attack' 
upon the settlMA^ts in Kentucky* Early in June ^^four 
Imodred and fifty^ of the choicest warriors," says Boone, 
^ were rmAy to march against Boonesborough, pakiMd 
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and anned in n fiaadhl maniier.'' AlarmiBd at these proN 
pariitkMis he determined to make his escape, and ^^mi the 
sixte^[ith of June, before sunrise, ho went oS secretly 
ud nmched Bocmesboroogh on the twentieth — ^a journey 
of <me hundred and sixty miles." He found the fbrtrestf 
{' in a bad state" — ^and lost no time in making it defen^ 
i^ible. He ^^ repaired the flanks, gates and posterns, 
formed double bastions," and completed the whdo in 
ten days. 

Oi^ the eighth of August, the ^^ Indian army oi four 
hundred and forty four warriors, ecnnmanded by Capt. 
Duqipeme and deven otl^r Frenchmen, and their own 
chjefis," demanded the surrender of the garrison. Two 
dayp were allowed, 'at Boone's reqpi^, to conskler the 
proportion. ^^On the ninth, in the evening," he says, 
^fl iilfbrqied the commandier, that we were determmed 
to (kfend the fort, while a man was living :" and most 
courageously was that determination maintained. 

The siege codtinaed for the space <rf* nine days — and^ 
|m almost incessant firing was kept up night and day; 
Oa the twentieth of August the enemy disai^)6ared, hav-c 
ipgjost thirty seven m^ killed, and a great number! 
FQiniM*. The defence cf the fort does ii^ite credib 
to^ the. spkrit and gaUantry of the Kehtuckians, and* 
«ii^ the £mitie^ from depopulation. 
• Tl^ ecu^ and complete conqiaest of Kaskaskta served 
totftifBukte Col. Clark to fresh enterprizes. Thd vil-^ 
Ifligeiiof Cahokia^abodt sixty; nules diMant, was next- 
taken, and; the inhabitants, adbidwtedged theii* allegi** 
«a€0 to the government of; Virginia. He now dhrected' 
his vife^s to the imp^rtimt post <^; Vincenros ; but^ (lis* 
1l»imgM ta^iiKg possessim 4>f if by force of- arvm ifKitb 
sp^ .small an amy, be avaited himself of thcrinflu^ice' 
which Whfid Mqwedro^err Af» Gibaolt, n Bixnaa Car. 
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tfadic Prietft, who bad remained atedftat ia bia attech* 
mrat to li^int^reata of the coloniea, to engage him in & 
project, remarkable alike for its aingidarity and its auo 
oeas. It was to subatitute at the post the autbority of 
Virginia for that of Great Britian — not by Tidence— -bat 
by a peaceful and Tduntaiy renunciaticm, of the allegi- 
ance of tl^ idhabitantiA to the Brkish Mtereign. In an 
interview between Clark and the reverend gentleman, 
the former affected to entertain the purpose of ordeHng 
dtn expedition against Vineennes from the faHs of Ohio, 
which he represented to be the head quarters c^ the 
main Virginia army, of which the lUinms regiment was 
Mly a d^^achment; and he requested the latter to com- 
municate to him whatever information he poss^teed thftt 
would facilitate his movements. M. Gibaalt readiljf 
ccmsented to com[dy with the request. He informed 
Col. Ckrk that thb Governor of Vtecennes ilras sbitTti 
on a visit to Detroit*-4hat the nec^ty of the proposed 
^xpedHion from Kentucky might probably be stiperfleded 
by otbef destgnifr-*4hat wiA tiie approbati<m^ Coldnrf 
€3arl:,'ho wouM assume the business on hin^f, and- thai 
be had no doubt of iieing abl« to bring tlmt j^lace over t« 
tbe American ia^erest without bkxKMied^ and wilAM>ilf 
iIm n^cemty of marching ai) army agionst it It may 
be supposed, that CoL Claric d|d not yieltf ^aUHbi^^ ta»^ 
^ reluctant assant^to a propoidlloii ao auitadble^y tlie4c* 
cMiplishmeiit of his views. He acceded- to tftatft uaw' 
tt«ritatingly, arid asaocwtiojg in the oii&itakingf mt MJ 
Ciibault's request, a layman of the same Ytii^ws pui^ 
Maaim, on the fourteenth of July he di^psatched tbefl^ 
to^ Vilicemies. In a few day* after their nrriviJ the hiA 
hklbttdaita were assejikbledMe consultation took fintdti 
MHIt^^ themitiuMef and lii« flbdt--a tlf^fy wat^ofk^^ 
dkid«»-^4h« itattel4ty oiT tlib 3Mh gSv^iiMf dtt^ 
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jc^im^d — aad tlieoath of allegiance adminiiAned m the 
aan^ of the Commonwealth of Virginia. After tbii 
^tui^ite terminaticm of their mission, the negotiatoif 
returned toKaskadcia^and were received with acclama- 
tsoQS by the wbdo community. Clark was equally giat- 
ified and surprised. The peaceful accomplishment of an 
pbject so important not only to the frontier settlementf 
pf Viigiqia, but to himself— -<:ould not have been other- 
wise thim in the highest degree agreeable to him ; and 
haying renewed his engagement with the troops for anr 
other term of service, he posted a garrison at Kaskasr 
kia under the command of Capt Williams— another at 
Cfi^kia under Capt. Bowman, by whoso gallantry it 
w^ taken, and Capt. Leonard Helm was appointed to 
jdie comnifind of Vincenncs, with the authority of ^^ageqt 
(foor Indian affairs in the departmeai of the Wabofh.^^ 
J g^ were the dii^>ositiims made by the conciueror of 
UUj^Hf^ of the strongholds of the immense region which 
)m p«Ucy and arms had acquired. What a sudden 
HhfU)^ his pnM^>ects had undergoes in the lapse pf a 
few swH^ths! Qn the first of January he was an humb^ 
l^or bekm the executive authorities of Virginia, claim- 
ing juftic^ ^r tha unprotected settlements of J^entuckyi 
ipfol^ipGlosingpbiM for the suppression of the Britifl} 
jiflggprft over the saTsgep. |n the fdlp^vv^ AW^ ^ 
;9faf( |n, Bo y es iiioa q£ a t^ritory now emb^M^ by two 
ftfvffsgfyl St^tesfr-he had established the governm^t^ 
^SPift.oter two of those military posts, which it wip 
hi# gr^ otyect to subdue, and he had staticmed a garri^ 
190 in fiach. But his authority over Yincennes was 
.dMKtined to efjpixe in a few numths after it was.acqpired 
Um» Impossible for him situated n$ he was, w> to diik 
fio«^ef his fc^BCfSi few in number and occupying .po|jj; 
lioM MDiidsmUv mbMb fipomeaoh other« as to assiiM 
9 ■ 
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to the post at Vincenncs, a garrison adequate to its pro- 
tection, and Capt. Helm, a brave and admirable officer, 
found himself a mere nominal commander — at the mercy 
of the first enemy that might approach him. 

On the twenty ninth of January, 1779, Col. Clark 
received intelligence, that Gov. Hamilton, at the head 
of four hundred men from Detroit had, in the previous 
month of December, re-taken Vinccnnes; and that his 
purpose was to have continued his march to Kaskaiikia, 
but that owing to the severity of the season, that move- 
ment had lieen postponed until the spring. 

Clark at once determined on the course which it be- 
came him to pursue. He knew, he said, if he did not 
take Hamilton, Hamilton would take him, and he nn- 
nounced his purpose of marching forthwith to Vincennes. 
He first despatched Capt. Rogers, another meritorious 
officer, in whom he had great confidence, on board <^ a 
large boat^ which he supplied with two four pounders 
fbur swivels, and forty six men, with directions to foirce 
his "way up the Wabash, and await below the mouth d 
White river, further orders from him, and on the seventh 
bf February, 1779, he set out himself with one hundred 
hnd seventy men for the post. After an arduous 
march— -conducted under the most difficult and embar-* 
rai^sing circumstances-^in.the midst of winter--over 
jiw^mps covered with waiter, oftentimes so deep as to 
breach the armpits — across creeks and rivers swollen bj^ 
Boods-^througli an unbroken wilderness devoid of the 
hifeans of subsistence-^furnishing not even nature^s sup- 
ply of wild game— the resolute little band, weaketied 
almost to prostration by hunger, cold and fatigue, but 
buoyed up by the example of their cotnmander^^rrived 
"on the twentieth of Februaiy in sight erf the ^ace of 
their destination, without any knowledge on the part df 
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Got. Hamilton of the moyements of the expedkioi^ 
That most unwelcome intelligence was for^ the first time, 
comnumicated by Clark himself, in a letter addressed to 
the inhabitants of the village, declaring his purpose of 
taking possession of the fort that night, and warning all 
those who adhered to the cause of hisBrittanic majesty^ 
to repair to the fort and fight like men, under pain of 
being vigorously dealt with, if, after so frank a notifica* 
tion, they were found giving assistance to the enemy. 
So sudden and so positive an annunciation was calcu- 
lated to surprise, if it did not alarm, the Governor. It 
conveyed an assurance of confidence in his own strength, 
and of equal confidence in the weakness of his adversa- 
ry — a circumstance which, coupled with the fact, that 
the name of the leader of the Virginia forces — afresh 
from the field of his successes — ^was of itself a source of 
intimidation, especially to the inhabitants of Vincennes^ 
contributed in no slight degree to the successful termi- 
nation of the enterprise. Col. Clark took a position on 
the hejghts adjacent to the town, in full view of the gar- 
rison, and after making some demonstrations of strength 
which he did not possess, exhibited by successive 
inarches and countermarches around the acclivities of 
the hill on which he had stationed his troops, he moved 
forward to take possession of the place. I pass over 
the particulars of the attack. It was conducted with 
equal skill and boldness. The American commander at 
length demanded a surrender of the fort. The demand 
was rejected by the Governor in the most decisive man- 
ner. But his firmness suddenly gave way. He ascer* 
tained that his cannon — which was his main reliance for 
defence — had become useless-^the citizens of Vincennes 
were well disposed toward the assailing army — he was 
3^rmeii^forth^ fort fall into 
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the hands of the Americans without cohdition — and he 
applied to Col. Clark for a truce of three days. White 
^fae latter deemed it inexpedient to allow the request, he 
proposed a personal conference with Grovemor Hamilton* 
An interview accordingly took place between the com- 
ftianders at the village church. Clark repeated his de- 
mand of a surrender of the garrison at discretion. Hanb* 
3ton offered to capitulate, upon condition that the Bri« 
fish ariuy should be regarded as prisoners of war, enti- 
tled as such to the protection of their lives and property. 
The feelings of the parties rose ^th the interchange of 
their respective propositions. An interruption ensued, 
and the conference closed with a declaration by Colonel 
Clark, that in fifteen minutes he would storm the fort. 
tt was with evident reluctance that the Governor was 
about to part from his adversary on such unpleasant 
terms. The conversation at his instance wats renewed — 
another scene of excitement occurred — and Clark at 
last consented to reconsider the proposed terms of capit- 
ulation. They were submitted by him to his officers 
for consideration ; and after discussion, it was resolved 
ihat the demand of Col. Clark for an unconditional sur- 
t^nder would not be insisted on; the proposition of the 
British Governor was deemed reasonable, and he Was 
immediately informed that it would be acceded to. A 
iiapiitulation accordingly took placd. On the twenty 
fourth of February, 1779, the garrison of Fort Sack; 
ville were surrendered as prisoners of war, and <>n the 
iiext day the fort was occupied by the Afnerican army. 
Thirteen rounds of cannon— representing the thirteen 
uiiited colonies — ^proclaimed the joy 6f the victors, anci 
the irtar spangled flag of Virgihiiv^ 60^^ moM' dis^ 
plare^ <^w yirtcen^ 
The Virg^ia* eonuhander iiO# toi^ hiii eye u^ 1^ 
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troit* But I cannot pnrsoe him in hk ejctraordinarj ca- 
reer. It is for the biographer, not fw me, to recount the 
ieenea^ of his erentful life, and present it in full lustre to 
the admiration of posterity. If he was one of the 
pioneers of tl^ wilderness, he was likewise the main 
pillar of its defence in the tender years of our institu*^ 
tions, when a fearful combination of hostile circuiiistan-^ 
ces threatened to overthrow them, and with them to de- 
stroy the settlements in Kentucky* The series of victo- 
rious movements which has been already noticed, execu- 
ted with so much rapidity and tact, and under so many 
embarrassments and difficulties, would bear comparison 
with those of the most distinguished generals of the age. 
The capture of Vincennes and the discomfiture of die 
designs of Grovernor Hamilton, first to re-take Kaskas- 
kia, next to annihilate the Kentucky stations, and lastly 
to invade and lay waste the western counties of Virginia, 
redounded to the security of the whole frcmtier, and it 
may be said without extravagance, materially to the 
success of the struggle for independence. His renown is 
associated with the glory of the State, of which he was 
an ornament and ought to have been the pride. He laid 
the foundatiims of a Commonwealth, and by his genius 
and valor added a territory large enough for an empire 
to the dominions of his native State. He died in poverty 
and neglect--^-of a brdcen heart — ^in the sixty sixth year 
of his age.* 

t return to the occurrences that were tranqnring in 
K^tueky. On the first of April, 1779, a bkx^k house 
muB erected in Lexington, lUid a settlement commeftoed 
%jF Robert Pattersmu ^^He was joinod," says a hiitoi* 
?ilm,t ^^by tbtf MtComiels, the Liiidsajrtt, and Jamei Mm- 

• Sm ApptnAa-HMti H. fBiitler, 101. 
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Unmi^^ 9MAv^.t)3fi BxAwm<^ the Mmeyear,"^ Mig^, 
John MorrifiMHi rempYed his family (rem . Harrodsburgb.^ 
CoU Patterson was ^^an early and meritorioui^ adven-^ 
turer, much engaged in the defence of the country."; He 
was in the battle of the Blue Lick, and became a mem- 
ber of the convention that met at Danville in 1785, to 
deliberate upon the proposed separation from Virginia* 

In the same year Bryant's Station was settled <hi the 
Elkhorn. The original prc^rietors abandoned it; but it 
continued to be occupied by other more resduto men^— ^ 
among whom was Col. Robert Johnson, one of the dis* 
languished defenders of the same station in 1782. 

In October, 1779, the Legislature of Virginia passed 
a law, "establishing the town of Boonesborough in the 
county of Kentqcky." Fifty acres of land adjoining, 
the lots which had previously been laid oflf, were vested 
in Richard Callaway, Charles Minn Thruston, Levin 
Powell, Edmund Taylor, Japaes Estre (Estill,) Edward 
Bradley, John Kennedy, David Gist, Pemberton Rdi- 
lings and Daniel Boone, as trustees, and th^y were re*! 
quired to cause a plan of the town tc^ether with the 
plan of the township as already laid off, to be returned 
to the court of the coupty to be recorded. The truah 
tees or any six of them were empowered to convey the 
lots to the persws first making application, ^Ssubject to 
the condition of building on each ot^them a dwelling 
house, sixteen feet square at least, with a brick^ Mi^tm 
m dirt chimney, to be finished for iahitajtiw, iwiUiin 
three years from the date of the respective dcjeds,?' afl4 
for a failure to buiki within the stipulated period, the 
tnuftees were authc^ized to sell th0 lots and: ap|>fy the 
BUipey to tht^ repfiiring of the^ streets or aayi^helrparr 

•Mtmoin of Rlct by Dr. Biihop, 151. 
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pose for the benefit of the town. The law alsoreqtdred 
that six hundt-ed and forty acreis should be surveyed, 
adjoining the land allotted for building, the title to which 
was vested for a common in the trustees, in trust for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of the town. 

The trustees declined to act, and by an amendatory 
law * Thomas Kennedy, Aaron Lewis, Robert Rhodes, 
Gteeri Clay, Archibald Woods, Benjamin Bedford, John 
Sappington, William Irvine, David Crews, and Higger- 
wn Grubbs were appointed in their places. Even with 
the assistance of these bountiful provisions, Boonesbo- 
Tough never rose to any importance among the villages 
^of Kentucky. It was the first, and perhaps oh that ac- 
count, in the earlier period of her history the doomed 
fortress, against which the savages seem to have directed 
their most determined efforts, and having withstood 
^them, through a series of years of difficulty and dani* 
ger, it lost the precedence which circumstances had given 
to it, and sunk with the disappearance of the enemy 
whose incursions it had so successfully resisted. TimB 
has passed roughly over the consecrate spot of thd first 
settlement of Kentucky. The **lots 4iid streets'^ of 
Boonesborough have ceaised to be ktiown by their original 
lines tmd landmarks. The work of the pione^ti has 
'perished. Scarce a vestige remains of their rudely buik 
^tfifbins and their feeble p&lisades. The eliU tnktei^ whose 
shade they worshipped and legislated and took counsel 
of each other for safety and defence, no longer isurvives 
to spread its ample canopy over oiir heads. But the 
soil on which they stood is under our feet. ' The spring 
which slaked their burning thirst, at every pbuse in 
tbeir conflicts with the remorseleito foe, is at our sidi. 
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The rivw firpm wfaow cliff the lodian levelled his rifle at 
the invaderg of his hunting ground, still rolls its ^^ar* 
ipwy" current at our back. These are memorials that 
capnot fail How replete with interest are the r^tninir 
sconces they awaken ! They remind us of Boone and 
1^ adventurous companions, plying the forest with their 
.axes, and throwing their quick and anxious glances 
jufoqnd them, as if the reverberation of every stroke 
ipight be the tocsin of their doom — of Henderscm and 
H^t and Williams, the self styled proprietors of the 
^^newbom country," poising themsdves on their title to 
:the soil, hurling defiance at a royal GroverncNr, claiming 
jad^ission into the omfederacy of u|uted colraies, and 
^^placing t^ comer sttme of a" political "ecUfice" tha|t 
^i^uld Qnly be ^^great and gbrious in proporticm to the 
excelleijice of its foundations" — of Slaughter and Todd 
«id Floyd and Harrod and Callaway, the lawgivers 
#nd defenders ctf the frontier--^ hj^^ ^^ peacefid 
^Jtfjbister of the church ^f England,?' whose sacred yoh* 
cation c^ild no( exempt him from the death of the torn- 
«h)iwk ; and w^ile we are thpi^reinipded of the men, by 
irlMm valorMid perseverance thif fair land was wcm^ 
!«nd by whiose^tgency.its institutions were {boated, tofe 
;does not S^l biiiiaplf bjw^ne down \>j thja weight x^ tim 
jtbligatkHU^ c^ respect and gratitude, wluch their siNrviceii 
^|ie. ipi{)!Oi|eid? H^nor to the niemoryfr^esuoe to thi» 
lashes pf tb9 $iirt settlers Qf Ke^tiucky ! 

, 7hP year 1779 was remarkable ibr the large, a^ditiooji 
•t^i^t w^re.made to ^he population of the setlJemenljS. 
Hjyindredv of families from the interior of the parent 
.Commonwealth, and from the neighboring colonies p>ugl^t 
.hDP»cy| an4 estates in the western forests. Virginia had 
at length j^vpitkened to the incalculable value of her un- 
impropriated domain, and Ibr the fiMirfold purpose of 
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nlation, increasing the annual revenue, and creating a 
fiind for discharging her public debt,* she establish- 
ed her land office, and offered her lands " on the wes- 
tern waters," to all who in consideration of money or 
of^ faithful military service, might think proper to avail 
themselves of the terms of the law. I should wander 
from my subject, if I were to stop to discuss the provis- 
ions of that memorable system, or to animadvert on the 
unnumbered woes to which it gave birth. No citizen of 
tCentucky can be a stranger to its fruits.t A court of 
commissioners was created, with plenary powers, to 
adjudicate without appeal upon the incipient land titles 
of the country, and William Heming, Edmund Lyne, 
James Barbour and Stephen Trigg, citizens of Virginia^ 
but- not of the county of Kentucky, were appointed the 
commissioners. The court was itinerant, and held its 
sessions for the convenience of the settlers, at the sever- 
al stations. It was opened at St. Asaph, on the 13th of 
October, 1779, and the first claim presented for adjudi- 
cation was that of Isaac Shelby, for " a settlement and 
pre-emption for raising a crop of corn in the country iii 
1776." The mention of the nkme of this distinguished 
citizen must arrest for a few moments the narlrative of 
events. 

Isaac Shelby was a native of Maryland, and Was bwn 
on the 11th of December, 1750. Commencing life at a 
period when the facilities of education were not gener- 
erally diffused, reading; writing, arithmetic and survey- 
ing formed the sum of his acquirements. Th^ exerci- 
ses of the chase and the use of fire arms were ordinaiy 

pre-reqiiisites of a successful career, and to them he was 

' • ■ • ■ * \m** I 

^'^ •Pfeambleof the Uw of 1779, 1 Uu. L. 40& - ^6m AtV^ttUk oMi, , 
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accifstQiiied from early bo^^liood. At the 9ge of twenty, 
one, he removed to erne Of the western counti^ in Yir-r 
gihia, and in the campaign of 1774^ was a lieutenant of 
the company which his father commanded in the bloody 
battle of Point Pleasant. He came to Kentucky ii^ 
1775, and accepted from the Transylvania company the 
appointment of deputy surveyor. A pioneer, a states- 
man, aiid a soldier of the revoluticsi, we find him in 177Q 
^^ raising a crop of corn" in Kentucky — in 1779 a mem-< 
ber of the Virginia legislature, i^nd on the 7th of Oq^o- , 
ber, 1780, at King's Mountain, driving before him at 
the head of his regiment, the enemies of his country. 
But his services wete not limited to this enumeration of 
them. Throughout the war of the revolution he wfi^ 
usefully employed in the several capacities pf captain pf a 
miniite company-^-commi&fiary of supplies, and colonel of 
a regiment. By thft extension of the line erf* boundary 
betw^n North Carolina and Virginia, his residence was 
thrown into the limits of the former State, and he was 
elected in 1782 a member of her General Assembly. ^ In 
the ensuing spring he removed permanently to Ken- 
tucky, and from that period became identified with the 
fierils <rf hdt infancy, with the hopes of her riper yearfr— 
irith her honw, h^r welfare and her fame. He was 
married in 1783 in the fort at Boonesborough, to a 
daughter pf Captain Nathaniel Hart, one of the propria 
etws o(f Transylvania. He was a member of the con- 
ventions of 1787 and 1788 that met at Danville to con- 
8i4er and adjust the terms of separation from Virginia; 
After the adoption pf the constitution of 1792 he became 
^e first Governor of Kentucky, and was elected a sec- 
ond time in 1^12, shortly after the declaration of war 
by the United States against Great Britian. A meas- 
ure w iB^portant to the dignity and honor of the repiib- 
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Eg amM not but nntot bis decicbd coneort^raae^ aii4 h* 
accbrded to the aUthoHties of the fe^ral goT^rnmeiiit th^ 
most enei^tic co-op^isation. hi aU his patriotic d^\^t* 
minatioes, in that ri^pwt, he was isi^port^d by the 
whole peopled Kentuckjr* The proximitjf of the in? 
faibitmkits of tbe northwei^em frontief iof.tbe Unite4 
States, to the British American domiQions^ brought them 
in dilvct contact with tbe tsayage lEiliies of the British 
goFenmietit, and the sutrender <>f Detroit thr^w the 
door ^de <>pen to their depredatiicms b^A ^naelti^s, iten« 
took J had 910 frontier* Hundreds x^ miles sep^ated 
her iroib the seat of hostilities. She was sia^rounde4 
by a cordmi of States, protecting her soil from inTasioa 
and her people from massacre. But she had a heart to 
sym;pathi:te for the sdffeHogs of remote and defencele;ss 
j^ckwoodsmai exposed to all the horrors of Indian war- 
fere. She had experienced tho^e l^^rrors herself, until 
the tomahlLt^ and the scalping knife had become fa- 
miliar weapons tin the handfi of her own soldiery in their 
conflicts T^th the savages. Alite als^ to the honor 
of the whole eoutitjry, ^e felt that its rights had been 
oatrftged, beyond endurtuice^ by the goTernment of 
Oreat Briti«n, and that itt character dmanded that they 
fihould be maintained. No sooner therelbre was the mo: 
mentoits declarati<Hi announced, that the United States 
were at war with the offending nation, than the shoiit to 
iMipport it rang throughout the length and breadth olf 
the Commonwealth. Ardent and impulsive io a faulty 
hw population almost in a body sprang to their feet at 
the first summons of their chief magistrate to the field. 
The old, the middle aged and the young, men of every 
idass abdpeirty, without distinction, vkd with each oth- 

* ^" .»■■■■ I ■■■1. Ill * ■ I .1 ■ I II iii. n ii ^im^mtmmm, 
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er for preoedeiice — ^not in rank — but in «ervi^e-^and 
mrea thousand of her brave and hardy saas rushed to 
the standard of their country. The tragedy of the Rai- 
sin tells the sad story of the fate of a gallant detachment 
of the n<Mi;hwei^ern army, which was overpowered by 
superior numbers and sacrificed. If the disasteris of 
that campaign covered the State with mourning, th^ 
did not damp the spirit or paralize the energies of her 
people. Another call was made upon their patriotism^— 
another army flew to the frontier to avenge the slaugh- 
ter oi their brethren — another bloody catastrophe sig- 
nalized the att^npt. The heart of the venerable Shel- 
by was touched — not subdued — by these misfortunes of 
his country. The fire of the revolution broke out afresh 
in his aged bosom, and he resolved to take the field in 
person. By a provision in the constitution of Kentucky, 
the chief magistrate, although commander-in-chief of 
the armies of the Commonwealth, is forbidden to as- 
sume that position in actual service, unless by the ex^ 
press permission of the representatives of the people : 
and he applied to the legislature for leave to abandon, 
for a season, the post of civil duty, and place hiinself, ^t 
the age of sixty three, at the head of Kentucky's quota 
of a new force to be raised for the defence of the north- 
western frontier. The leave was granted — a third ap- 
peal was made to the gallantry of his fellow citizens--^ 
their broken spirits rallied at the Sound of the veteran's 
voice — and the appeal was answered by the rushing of 
other thousands to his standard. I forbear to pursue 
the history of that celebrated campaign. If any thing 
could enhieince the eclat of an expedition that termina- 
ted so gloriously for the American arms — ^in the death of 
Tecumseh, the terror and scourge of the frontier — in the 
defeat of more than one thousand of his warriors — ^in the 
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^ture of the British army, and the conquest of a Brit- 
ish province, it is the fact, that '^ the Governor of an 
independent State,'^ covered with the laurek of mam^ a 
^ell fought field in "the times that tried men's souls," 
and "greatly superior in years^" to the commander-in^ 
chief of the American forces, " placed himself never- 
theless under his command, and was not mwe remarka- 
ble for zeal and activity, than for the promptitude and 
cheerfulness with which he obeyed his orders,"* Shielbj 
returned with his army to Kentucky, and having served 
out his official term with fidelity to his constituents and 
honor to himself^ he determined to devote the remainder 
of his life to the cultivaticm of the soil. He was not 
permitted, however, to enjoy the repose i^hich was so 
suitable to his age and inclinations. Although he de- 
clined the offer made to him by President Monroe of a 
seat in his cabinet, he accepted in 1818, from the samee 
high source, a commission to negotiate, in conjunction 
with General Jackson, a treaty with the Chickesaw In- 
dians for the purchase of a large tract of country lying 
within the limits of Tennessee and Kentucky, the la- 
dian title to which had not until that time been extin- 
guished. That service performed, he retired to his farm 
in Lincoln, where he remained, without interrupti<Mi from 
public engagements, until his death, which took place 
on the 18th day of July, 1826— in the seventy sixth 
year of his age. 



•»»ln communicating to the president tiirough you, sii, my opinion of the conduct 
of the officers who served under my command, I am at a loss how to mention that of 
Governor Shelby, being convinced that no eulogium of mine can reach his merit.— 
The Governor of an independent State, greaUy my superior in years, in experience and 
in military character, he placed himself under my command, and was not more re- 
markable for his zeal and activity, than for the prompitude and cheerfulness with 
which he obeyed my orders."— J5ar<iwi/ro»i a IttUt of Qm. Harrison (p tha Seerf 
nUty of Wary daUd^ Dttroii^ ^(h October^ 1813. 
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^^GrtatimD9''MidMr.Biurke,<^a]« tiibgoidopoits 
and kLDd-marks in the State.'' The life of IsaaQ Shelby 
is a signal example of unblemished personal integrity 
kod iMdarged public usefulness^ which may be safely im- 
itated by all those who ai^ire to become b^efactons of 
their cbuntry. Starting into active life without the aid 
cf fortone or educatiori^ he pursued the gradati(»is of 
kmtitary rank from the lieutraancy of a militia company 
to the command of a l-egiment — he rose fnmx the humble 
fetation of a surveyor among the pioneers to the gover* 
iioiship of a great Commonwealth — and was distinguished 
in all the poAts to which he was called. His mind, like 
his body, was strong aiid vigoro^ : bddness, energy^ 
decision, were its leading characteristics. Capable of 
thin^ihg for himself, he investigated every important 
subject that cam<e within the range of his private or pub- 
lic duties, with candor and deliberation; and having 
ibrmed his opinions, he followed them with unshaken 
firmness. He spoke and wrote as he thought — with 
greal force and vigor — always expressing his c^inions 
with manly frankness, and a lofty disdain of personal 
consequences. His manners — derived frcmi the school in 
which he was brought up*— were plain and simple, and 
commanded, without a&y affectation of dignity, the uni- 
tertel deference of his associates. He was sincere but 
not profuse in h^ professions of attachment — faithful 
and steadfaist to his friends when those attachments were 
once ibrmed. Elevating himself in the discharge of his 
official duties above the influence of private considera- 
tionS) he sought and rewarded merit for his country^ 
kake. If such was his character as a public man^ he 
maintained all the relations of life with equal credit and 
facbens. H»d ckath produced a sensation, which told 
with great emphasis of the loM of a public benefector. 
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Towh^t extent the policy of Virginia in estaUishing 
ker land office and disposing in the manner she did of 
her waste and unappropriated lands on the western wa« 
t^s, effectuated all the objet^s that the law contempla-v 
ted, may be a subject of interesting enquiry-f-b^t it 
does not necessarily appertain to this occasion. Its in* 
flueqce ^^ in promoting the population " of the settler 
ments, which was one ^of the avowed purposes of th9 
law, has been already noticed. '^ Three hundred large 
family boats,'' it may be added^ '^ arrived in the spring 
oi 1780 at the falls," and there were as many ai^ '' si]( 
stations on Beargrass creek" alone, containmg a ^^ popr 
ulation of six hundred men." The court of comnpiisr 
sioners-^after having held alternate sessions a^ St 
Asaph, Harrodsburgh, Boonesborough, the fall$ of Ohio, 
and Bryant's station, announced on the 26th April, 
1780, that its powers had expired and adjourned withr 
out day« Of the various kinds of claims authorized by 
law, about thre^ thousand were granted during the 9ev* 
^ months that the court was in sessicH^ at the several 
stations.! 

After an effi>rt, so successful, ^^ to prodiiote the popur 
ktion" of the new county, the statesmen of Virginia, 
with enlightened munificence, next resolved upon th^ 
adoption of measures ^^ for the diffusion of knowledge 
fmaong her remote citizens^" In the month of Maj 
1780, twelve years before Kentucky became an indepeqir 
dent State, a law was passed by the General Afifserably 
t^ to vest certain escheated lands, in the county of Keipi-* 
tacky, in trustees for a public school." That law 19 

~ ^ ■ ' ' L' ■ . ' ' . . ! ■ ■ ' ' ' I — — ■ ' . ' : ' ' ' " . 

* 9uder» 99L 

1 1 Manball, 101. Mr. Marshall farnishef specimenf of the forms of the eertifr- 
cates of title granted by the court— which to those w\» are sot fiunili^r with tl|^ <;)i|fr* 
meter of ^nx lutd littoi laay aotbe without intSMSt. See Appeodii nou K. 
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worthy of peculiar regard, not only because it was en- 
acted at a most interesting crms in the affairs of our 
country, but because it distinguishes the legislation oi 
our ancestors, in a manner to confer enduring honor up- 
cm their memory. The preamble recited, that " where- 
as it is represented to this General Assembly that ther^ 
are certain lands within the county of Kentucky, for- 
merly belonging to British subjects, not yet sold under 
the law of escheats and forfeitures, which might at a 
future day be a valuable fund for the maintenance and 
education of youth, and it being the interest of 
THIS Commonwealth always to promote and en- 
courage EVERY DESIGN, WHICH MAY TEND TO THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OP THE MIND, AND THE DIFFUSION OF USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE, EVEN AMONG ITS REMOTE CITIZEN^^ 

tvhos^ situation in a barbarous neighborhood and a savage in^ 
tercourse^ might otherwise render unfriendly to sdence;^^ and 
it was therefore enacted, ^^ that eight thousand acres of 
land, within the said county of Kentucky, late the proper- 
ty^' of those British subjects,* should be vested in trustees^ 
^^as a free donation from this' Commonwealth for the 
purpose of a public school, or seminary of learning, to 
be erected within the said county, as soon as its circum- 
stances and the state of its funds will permit." 

Three years afterwards, the ^^ public school " alluded 
to in the law just recited, was incorporated in diie form, 
with the title of the Transylvania Seminary, and such 
endowments were conferred as was consistent with th& 
straitened finances of the colony. With a view to its 
wganization, the second Monday in November, 1783, 
was appointed " for the first session of the trustees, to 
be holden'' — I quote the language of the charter — '' at 
JiAin Crow's station in Lincohi county." 

* Their naniM wert Robert McKensie, Henry Collins, and Alexander McKee. 
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'- "A seminary of learning in a barbarous neighbor- 
hood" — a wilderness, still resonant with the warwhoop 
of the savage — chartered in the midst of a great politi- 
cal convulsion — organized at a frontier station— on the 
extreme verge of civilized society ! Such were the au- 
spices under which the first literary institution of Ken- 
tucky and of the west^ was established — an institution^ 
which having nursed to maturity the intellect of the 
Commonwealth — having in the progress of sixty years 
filled her assemblies with law givers— her cabinets witH 
statesmen— her judicial tribunals with ministers of jus- 
tice — her pulpits with divines— -and cro^vded the profes- 
sional ranks at home and abroad with ornaments and 
benefactors of their country, is suffered now in its old 
age, and in the meridian of oiir strength and prosperity, 
to languish— I will not say to sink — for the want of ad- 
equate patronage and support. 

I pass over the military events of the year 1780 — ^the 
efibrts of Gov. Hamilton to retrieve the loss of Illinois 
and restore the confidence of his allies, by a demonstra- 
tion upon the settlements on the Licking — the incursion 
of G)l. B3rrd with a large Canadian and Indian force— 
the capture of Ruddle's and Martin's stations — the es- 
cape of Boone from the lower Blue Lick and the death 
of his brother — ^the expeditions of Clark agad Logan 
against the Shawanese, and their gallant reprisals by 
the destruction of the Indian villages on the Miami. 
These movements show that five years of constant and 
obstinate resistance, on the part of the settlers,^ had not 
yet confirmed their possession of the wilderness. The 
conquest of Vincennes and Kaskaskia gave strength to» 
their footholds, and security to a long line of exposed 
frontier, but the British fortress at Detroit still remained, 
and its commander continued to wield almost banefiil 
U 
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mfluence over the fierce tribes of the northwest — which 
not ten additional years of battle and of bloodshed were 
sufficient to destroy. Yet in the midst of accumulate^ 
troubles, the municipal affairs of the country were not 
overlooked by the legislative authorities of Virginia. In 
November, 1780, Kentucky was divided into three 
counties — Fayette county comprised the whole of the 
territ9ry lying ^^north of a line beginning at the mouth of 
the Kentucky river, and up the same and its middle fori^ 
\o the head, and thence southeast to the Washingt^i 
line." The region "on the south side of the Kentucky 
tiver, west and north of a line beginning at the mouth of 
Benson's big creek, and running up the same and its 
niain fork to the head, thence south to the nearest wa^ 
ters of Hammond's creek, and down the same tp the town 
fork of Salt river, thence south to Green river, and 
down the same to its junction with the Ohio," was called 
Jefferson: And "all the residue of the county of Ken- 
tucky" — Lincoln. By what singular inadvertence of 
caprice it happened, that the name of Kentucky was 
wholly lost in this allotment of her territory, I am unaUe 
to explain. 

Thus far I have treated of the origin and progress 
pt the settlement of that part of Keptucky, which 
'owxpg as well to its adjacency to Virginia and its ixmrn- 
q^ent facility of access, as to the abundance of its wild 
g^i^i^, and the fertility of its spil, first attracted the at- 
tention of that peculiar class d* me% who led the way 
toits discovery and settlen^ent. But there is another 
part which remains to be noticed, extendiiog south from 
the Green river to the line of boundary between the 
States of Tennessee and Kentucky, which although l^t 
settled, contains now an intelligent, public spirited ^uid 
enterprizing population, and is rising rapidly on the 
strength of its resources, to wealth and importance, of 
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trhose exploration and occupancy the hhstorians df Een- 
tacky have given no account. It is not with any ex- 
pectation thatj from the scanty materials at my Com- 
mand, I can supply the omission in a satisfactory man- 
ner, that I venture to make the attempt. But it is due 
to the occasion — it is due perhaps to myself-^that the 
few but indisputable facts which I have been enabled t6 
collect, from the depositions of witnesses, contained itf 
the records of courts of justice — should not be i^ithheld, 
if they answer no purpose more Valuable than to point 
to the pathway of a more extensive and more thorougli 
investigation. 

If "the Green river country" was explored as early 
as 1770 — and that it was, there seems to be no reason ta 
doubt* — ^^ten years elapsed before any pei'itoanent settle- 
ment was made. A station was established in 1780^ on 
the Red river, a tributary df the Cumberland, whose 
confluence with the main stream is near the line of lati- 
tude of thirty six degrees, thirty minutes — It was balled 
Maulding's station, after the leader of a little band of 
emigrants from Virginia. He had four sons — bdld, 
hardy, enterprizing men — habituated from boyhodd 
to the hunter's life— devoted to its pursuits — and capa- 

*Mr. Butler has the following note, pfnge 101 : ^' Judge Underwood informi tbi 
author, that his uncle, Edmund Rogers, had observed the* following circumstance^ 
before there was any settlement sooth of Green river. *^There way a beech tree stand- 
ing in a bottom on the margin of the east foric of the south br.anch of Little Barren 
river, about a quarter of a mile from Edmunton, in Barren coubty, wMcft ^ad upon 
it the name of ^James McCall, of Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, June Sth, 
1770." These words were cut in very handsome letters, with several initials of other 
naines; Also on the Sulphur fork of Bay's fork of Big Bkrren river, at or nea^ the 
Sulphur Lick, new in AUefn county, southeast of Bowlinggreen, the MhMiog #ordii 
were found by the same ancient settler, cut in the bark of a beech tree--^*Jamei Me^ 
Call dined h«ro dtiliMway toNaitchex, June the 10th, 1770." Judge Utiderwood 
iM^httt'il btff^ hill fireqwsntljf seen tfaasa memorialt of early- visitort^to Keintubky. Tbl 
party uum, in ail prbbabfmy, li^Va periihe<d; untese some retord of tfaelr'Vidt ttky bi 
jfktmtM in North Caiollntf." 
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hh o( enduring its hardships. They ^^became acquaint- 
ed with the surrounding country in the same year," and 
were in the habit of visiting the several "Muddy river 
licks." One of them settled in 1784 on Whippoorwilt 
creek, a branch of the Red river in the present county 
of Ix)gan. There were other settlements on the Elk 
fork of the same river, in the vicinity of each other, 
one of which was composed in 1785 of six families : and 
these were the germs of the subsequent population of 
the adjacent country. In 1792 the county of Logan 
was severed from Lincoln by an act of the Kentucky 
Legislature, and in that year several cabins were built 
in the town of Russellville, which became the seat of 
justice of the whole territory south of the Green river. 
In 1780 Col. Clark descended the Ohio from the Ra- 
pids with his Virginia reginjent, and established Fort 
Jefferson at the point where the line of latitude of thirty 
six degrees thirty minutes strikes the left bank of the 
Mississippi. The Chickasaw Indians then had title to 
the country west of the Tennessee, and were exasperated 
by such a movement of apparent hostility. Between 
that tribe and the colcmies an unbroken friendship had 
existed during the war of the Revolution^ which it was 
exceedingly important to preserve. The fort was, aban- 
doned therefore as soon as their dissatisfaction was 
known, and the immediate consequence was, the resto- 
ration of their attachment and confidence. 
' In 1785, *Andrew McFadin built a station on Big Bar- 

, *I talLftthe following statement from the deposition of James Doughty, in the cause 
•f Gosiom versus Sharp's Devisees, determined by the Court of Appettlf ef Ken- 
tucky. 

** When I first cam* here," says the venerable pioneer, "it was not Warren county. 
TPJfm country was not settled. McFadin's station was the only settlement except Chap* 
QMin'f . The next was Nashville. There was also a settlement on Little Barren river^ 
I Uv«d at McFadin's station, and was employed by him as a hunter to kill gafme.!' Hf 
etme to the county in 1794. 
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ren river, dicrtant some four or five miles above the pre* 
sent flourishing town of Bowlinggreen, which from its 
position on the main trace that led from the settlements 
on the north of the Green river to those on the Cumber- 
land and the Red rivers was, for several years, a con- 
venient and secure resting place for travellers in eacb 
direction. I have never understood that these smithern 
settlements were at any time disturbed by the savages— 
a fact which is attributable to the peaceful disposition 
of the Chickasaws, and the remoteness of the belligerent 
tribes. The settlements farther north were less fortu- 
nate. In the year 1780 there were two stations on the 
right bank of the Green river — ^^Pitraan's station, near 
the mouth of Sinking or Pitman's creek, and Glover's — 
where Greensburgh now stands. They were about five 
miles apart, and equally weak and indefensible. In 
February, 1781, "they were broken up by the Indians" 
— the inhabitants, it is probable, having escaped with 
their lives. Skagg's settlement on Brush creek was 
made about the same time, and there was another a 
few miles distant on Little Barren River.* 

Such is the substance of my information in respect to 
the settlement of the " Green river country." In recur- 
ring to the scenes through which the northern settlers 
were yet to pass, before they experienced a consumma- 
tion of their long deferred hopes of tranquility and peace, 
I proceed at once to the occurrences of the year 1782, 
when the hostile elements seem to have gathered into 
one dark and portentous cloud to break in torrents over 
their heads. They were beset by a succession of de- 
feats and disasters of such fearful import, as to excite 
well founded apprehensions of the fate of the settle^ 

* See Appendiz^Dott L. 
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ments, and indeed sd deep and prevalent were tfaej, that 
in a moment of despcmdency, a meeting was held at 
Harrodi^urgh to consider of the propriety of an aban- 
donment of the country in mass. 

Tlie reverses of the year commenced early in the 
spring by an attack on Strode's station,* which i^^as 
succeeded by another on Estill's station in the mcmth of 
March, by a party of five and twenty Wyandots — ^who 
killed one man, took a negro prisoner, and disappeared. 
Capt. James Estill — ^a man whose skill and galkntry 
eminently fitted him to bear a conspicuous part in the 
conquest of the wilderness — ^was the commander of the 
last mentioned station. He was absent on a military 
excursion for the protection of the settlements, and hay- 
ing received intelligence of the investment of the fort 
and the escape of the savages, he immediately hastened 
in pursuit of them, with a company of brave, active, 
spirited men. The Indians crossed the Kenttrcky riv- 
er — directed their course toward the Ohio-^and were 
overtaken about two miles from the Little Mountain, the 
present site of the village of Mountsterling, just as they 
had reached the right bank of Hinkston's branch of 
Licking river. As soon as they were discovered, Capt. 
Estill halted his company on the left bank, and forined 
them in front of the Indian line. They counted nomoi^e 
than twenty five men : the number of the Indians was 
exactly equal. If the former were resolute and eagef 
for battle, the latter were proverbial for their martial 
qualities and disregard of death. If the Itentuckians 
were practised and skiDful in the use of the rifle, they 
had no superiority in that respect over their eiietoy. At 
the moment of the discovery of the Indians, several guns 

• In tht prttoDC county orClRrke-~n«»r WinchMltr. 
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were fired upon them, and their chief was severely 
wpiinded. The first impulse of his warriors was to save 
themselves and him by a precipitate flight : but his voice 
of encouragement was heard and obeyed, and both pari- 
ties prepared for action on the ground they occupied. 
Capt. Estill perceived upon a rapid survey of the adja- 
cent ground, a valley stretching from the creek behind 
the Indian line, and deeming it easily accessible, he or- 
dered Lieutenant Miller and six men to cross the creek, 
astnime a position in the enemy's rear, and open a fire 
upon them. Instead of executing the order, Miller led 
tlie detachment entirely off* the ground. EstilPs line 
was now reduced to nineteen men. Notwithstanding 
the disparity of force, the battle raged with great obsti- 
nacy for more than an hour. Nothing in the annals of 
Indian warfs^re has exceeded the coohiess and itetermi-^ 
nation with which it was conducted on both sides. The 
nearness of their lines enabled the omibatants to select 
ti^dir reispective antagonists, and as each concealed him- 
self, {Recording to the Indian mode, behind some adja* 
cent tree, the firing was kept up with the utmost delib* 
eratioa, and with fatal effect. There was no oecasion 
fyf the display of military skill and discipline — ^nd 
marching and oountermarefaing-r—^np shifting of position, 
iiiUess that may be so regarded which consisted in 
creeping stealthily from one tree to another with a vie# 
to a more advantageous positicm, or to a closer approxi- 
mation of tl» contending ranks. As the smoke of their 
rifles disckised their places of conceahaent, each man 
fired when he saw bis adversary, or withheld bis fire 
until he could direct it with unerring and deadly aim. 
In this desultory manner the action was continued — 
neither party having ventured to charge upon the other, 
and both having suffered severely in killed and wounded. 
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The Wyandot chief was not ignorant of the advantage 
which Miller's defection had secured to him, and he 
rightly judged that several of Estill's men had fallen* 
His wound had not prevented him from an active parti- 
cipation in the engagement. He was recognized, du- 
ring its progress, by his loud voice and the gaudy trap- 
pings which he displayed, as he flew from tree to tree 
with a velocity that defied the aim of the most expert 
riflemen. At length he gave the order to charge, and 
the whole body of his surviving warriors rushed with 
their characteristic impetuosity upon the weakened line 
of their adversaries, and compelled it to give way. A 
:total route ensued. Captain Estill and his gallant Lieu- 
tenant South, were both killed in the retreat. Four men 
were wounded and fortunately made their escape. Nine 
fell under the tomahawk and were scalped. The Indi- 
ans also suffered severely. Their loss, it was believed, 
amounted to one half of their warriors.* 

Thus terminated this bloody combat, and thus fell in 
the ripeness of his manhood, Captain James Estill, one 
of Kentucky's bravest and most beloved defenders. It 
may be said of him vdth truth^ that if he did not achieve 
the victory — ^he did more— he deserved it. Disappoint- 
ed of success— ^vanquished — slain — ^in a desperate con- 
flict vnth an enemy of superior strength and of equal 
vaknr, he has nevertheless left behind him la name of 
which his descendants may well be proud— a name which 
will live in the annals of Kentucky, so Icmg as there 
shall be found men to appreciate the patriotism and self 
devotion of a martyr to the cause of humanity and civi- 
lization. The intelligence of his defeat spread grief and 
dismay through the disheartened settlements. As yet 

* Sab Appendix-«-ii9tt M. 
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^t¥^^$B^ *liA«l b)9eii Tktorious'in no engagement ef 
iqual'iiumbers. The resrolt'there&irewaii ominous 
JiMteed- ttr i^tured tcK bi the preUde to tnorfe a^rarated 
fiinasiteris; Ekpboklened by tlieir suecestes^ ^^ the Ii^ 
inij^' «ays Bootie, ^^tuihliitaed their hostilitbii On the 
tenth of ilt^st iwq boys rmve taken . ffom . Hoy'$ ^ta^ 
tioni Tbiiy wexe. immediately: pumiekiby Capt* Holr 
der imd sovktiie&t m^-, who were also debated; with the 
leintjQffdurinen^ killed and (Hie wimiKded^ Several sta^ 
t^^Eb !#faich htid lately: been ^tedted were continually 
in&ltted^'' ^^Ih:a>field near Le^cingtdb one of the settlers 
wasikiUed^ and: as tha Indian r^- ta .$calp bim> he wat 
UtnSetf/ishot ftam the fint arid feU dead jup^ his.eiikeiQy.^' 
^Emrsjr.dtLjyV contibufa Bck^^ ^^i^ experienced recent 
milnhiefii?' The time was near atliand^when those 
tm^cimlb WBTB lai&croiuse'in ehdrlmty tdanahsEiost int 
•ttftpbrtabld iexteR 

iSdpes years of ili968sa]il:. strife andhbrdship ha4 now 
efatps^^ j^doo the pioiieers had ratired j wtth/the! view 
to pmsMsydie>widebii^ Itdsim|Massible to fo^ bAck^ 
0pi^ tfto*sti^i^k» of^tiiesednoooqil^ meti^ aM fiHi^ 
"mkd 4»tUoii(:wfakii tfaey weife yet: to. eiuxHtnterlw^t^x 
eet>4he4rircM|(wt bniDt«iMl(^fsyn^iathjf for their :s|i^^ 
ifl|;^«td adiiiirilti^ii: of the fortitude, wilh WhijOi tS^, 
yfrn^matAiU^* Septrceiy Ji^d tbei# oonfiOeace time to 
«tbb««r tiim ^enshodc it ireoeiiedby tte de&at of Capi 
t^£stil)^'iiirUeii nerwa^d more a^aBiai^dimgedhi befi^ 
thO%fiom tb^ wddcoi ihoursibn of :& larger, forcfr than 
kitd at kn^ tih^ tfireatencid Ihd sfetttoiftntil^ It con^ 
sMed^ofaeimibinaiicmof ShaWaneseyChe^ Wy« 

aiidotayM]ami8..ai^ Pottawatamifte, stimulated i^ tfai^ 
c«sm(ids of SimrarGir^^t^N^emoaGt abasidoaftdineendiary 
itti^idtmimm. They fimbbdied.tfaemseltesalxliit tbo 
fim eif' jyngnit n^Hm^^M toMi oftCUiHiootbSvfbr^ dei^ 
12 '^ . / .-. 
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perate eflfort against the Kentiidcy fltiitiMM. Crirty wu 
their commander. We was by birth a white many of 
American extracticm. He had Ured in Pemu^lvaaiay and 
having been thwarted- in his schemes c^prraiolion aad 
aggrandizaneht^ he abandcmed the society of ckiliied 
miBn lor a more congenial companicHHihip with savages^ 
and burning with indignatimi and revenge, threw htm* 
self into the arms of the Wyandots, one of the most fi^ 
rocious of their tribes. He became an lodkn by adef^ 
tion— acquired their habits^ — ^participated in then* d^- 
berations — inflamed their passions — and goaded them 
6a to deeds of inhuman atrocity. I called him mi »* 
cendiary. He was worse--*he was a monster. No fiuch 
ished tiger ever sought the blood of a victim with more 
unrelenting rapadty, tiian Girty scmght the blood of a 
white man. He couM laugh, in fienchsh nrock^y, at 
the agonies of a captive, burning add wrkhmg at the 
stake. H$ could witness, trnmoved, the^sacriice of nn* 
ofleviding women and children. No scene of tortuve or 
of blocKh^ed was snffidehtfy horriUe toeutitfi wmpath 
Bioa in his bosom. Once only wm be icnowii to iatoipOM 
his influence to rescue a jmsoser item his doom. He 
saved the life of Simon B^eoton^ ami yet it hat. horn 
ditmbted wheth^ this sbte redeisming^Qitf of his apesta^ 
was the result of hiuiamty^ t^ caprice, or of shames 
Kenton and Girty had served ic^ether as ^sp^io the^ 
expedilic^ of Lord Dunmore. ' They had been aisfiseei- 
ates, therefore ; and as far. as it is possible for a demoii 
to be k friend, Girty had di^kdicd a fri^ndsbip lor Jos 
companion in arms. The better opinkm Jiiimi tb be, 
that his motives on that dcoasiim w^re upright aod btt* 
thane— ^ndlbr the honor of husmi naitore letdit be i^- 
initt€kl that th^ were. Still he was ^one thm & UkMl 
thirsty 4Mivftge, and his mmory deiieries,^ a* it hMiii* 
ceived, unmitigated execration. 
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(iM^i imi tlie ittM lite MiMiiicted^ t^ 
limn 0ftvagM on th» fktd e]^>e<tition. Tbey marched 
imih such celwity and tautkn that their mOTements 
ymte wfaoHy niiobflenml, natil <m the night of the foiif- 
iMoth of August, Bjyant'g staticm on the Elkhom was 
•urroun^ by an army of near six hundred warriors, 
lafiinriiiation had hoen received at the fort, ob the previ- 
ous evening, of Capt Holder's defeat, and the garrison 
.ti«s preparing to march at day break the next morning, 
to the relief of Hoy's stati<m« Instead, therefore, of 
finding the fort as he suj^xised he would, reposing in the 
eonfictence of security, unccoiscious of the approach of an 
ettemy ; he £rand the men mider arms ready to receive him. 
The lights were not extinguished, and ^^ notes ofpre^« 
ptoiati<»i" were heard, during the whde night. • All that 
he saw;bMokened that the settlers were resorting to the 
most vigwoctt measures of defence. If these indica- 
tions induced him to suppose that his approach had been 
anticipated, his arrangements fc»r attack were most inju- 
diciously cmiceited. He concealed a considerable body 
of Indians near the spring which supplied the station 
with water. Another party was ordered to assume a 
fotitiim in fuU view of the garrisMi— -t6 draplay itself at 
a givMi'time atnd op^ a fire upon them — ^with the hope 
'of eatii^g tbem to an engag^nent outside of the waUs. 
If this strfttagCTi jnoved successful, the remainder of 
tha forces were so disposed as to seize the opportunity 
wAkk the withdrawal of the garrison afibrded, to storm 
one of tbB^ gates and take forcible poasessicm of the fort. 
Tlib iababitanls, all the while, weire whdly unapprized 
-of their danger. Their preparatikms having been fin- 
islMd,at the i^ffohited time of departure, they threw 
open tiieir gates and were in the act of setting out on 
ikmt ezouooD, when a sudden firing announced tiie 
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;<yM* : A«tiliita$kiti4»«oetpoet«l^ijtdiiiQt|iflMm«0t»- 

4li». inJJiitltitQKtfli of :Bi!3«Uit^«istikti0m Ihnre, imit» mh^ 
<3i^pef4CAC!Qd cb4iinH<W((Af (he firtifliQS* : TW .JlokiAWlP 
iH)4 .tte -Craigs wpi* oCtlw smwbw ;i wen : M(}i0)i<y4:fim( 
4msa ii»}9 N^.lthft flight f^.m fiwmy-rrA\» imwA^ 

m9»;iiiiwM9d$ tit protect lb* sttuioD.?) !Ti»gM(ts*»f 

tfep fefU|i|tiaiWhnt)X9 Idiopbca^ 1IMfre;BliMtlMdHHtlffi!b«fNi<Ml 

Mb :tb0 pa}isa4«fl wei» r0p«ureiirr:«nid.'iBfl^ngQn^ ignore 
ibrl^iib ^9^l^ci^ ^ t^Af^joioiiig «»tii0«: tooeiRr 
jmfipical^ i^elligianQe i«if t^^;fi«8gQ),ftD4ri» pi»MrQ>i«p> 
jBi«ij[^«e. . ']rb!^ »{^ii9k pf^fmdtAi9hmk bma timpmlir 
;tp wbomGirty ^ fi|p«gi«»^ tbl» doltf ^.mUcwtili Bil 
jjt yifOi si)qs\iiia(soy^^^ tbf^t the 9iiftilitotiF)onDiyi«sQ(inMi 
.^qcpfi^is^ )|k<^»^Mir of tbcilndiaii .anajr^tSMl iiuukdidi 
WP<^y Jf^'OWM^nkil .OR ' tbft j^^miieHij^i dil|biitB>- 
^{^( T^:.^^^t,<]C tb# «ttikfik waS'iiowiTOryidaiafy 

l9<]^Ju4fl, ^at th«FJAOf^e|Et|t.;!«rpA:fsillt!io.nislFitinr 
J^^a^gS^f|-T■th«Mi thftpwp«ifie ^^athei Jndinibiilms («»;3mp 
•$j^l0^ifl»l^^»>tt tbi3ii0^«bfitlift<firb^ tfatfpnNqpot 
qf j^ pfiffismpfit pi}> )iip8^'j|fnn»7r«&d tbat fiamy • tbs 
jH^afa J^wly-ftf the .W»y. wiBld;fiw»e[ thmr iray mlb ii, 
^ilfe : BP otiw .<itoitftfle;tft)fliHWfiiy<fer ctfaan 'itcrmnk ttiA 
j^ef^^ -gM«|.' Th» gMt^ni iiiflfafcifamed>:ito idte 
#f|a^g^ ^ tbfiiir](i^l0dt» of tb(iwideii|ni,iukB««i«y 
^j^ip^^t^{|^;}p4 pjy^e|.in(Mb4fli»fll»8,fl)iniiM)i aTUi- 
-^n,y«!iij|Dgflvs»:Og,tJtefti«i'W^^ inrfSmrtiitiefiJthi 

, ;. I., . V>n:!t : ''A v.; ! Siti lU flTJ/f Im i i tJjBJj iijll* fl » q » 
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li«| Iff ^i^ hmg drAvm off^t«^i)q.iiwiw^wic!Pt'<li9t9^e^ 
]|4M)%t^ jr«HMtmder lof the gftrj^ison' oooatcitig; of. w»t 
im»)1tm» •tUptf . own ivrwjd -srjtQge themlelyes w\ muM 
mmfif M;tQ Mom^ tbo »l^i»ek «f the tir»iei#«il<in»3r> 
.TiltiB «ttft.t»g9m Hot .-cimimiUly succewfnh Th& .aomui 
ig^t|ie,(uft9;iii:th9: ri|^t quanter, agftia and :ti|g»in; v«i- 
|MiiMl>Wi(lgmfkitl)l|r i^tmoiBg l^w audible in the di«*- 
tWMie)-«ffM)ied (^rtj.«if Uie-pit^;ifim <if hM ^Mgiw. > >H« 
•(flirited aWnptJbr to hip feet, 4«d roehed wUb beiadloBf 
fnjpr t0 thei}|MM!4»t gftt»» &^iM: hy £ife hundred w«n- 
xii|B9.; Vf^lkjr aft^ ToUe^ oi w^l direct^ rifles froai 
t^ >ii4lA9r o( the dtMios, cimviooed the'bloQd7jreQet> 
gidl»th»t^ be woe hiioself ihe dope of .an arCifioe^ and^ 
(UmiqIi: ^th «eDfleraai^(my the wbcde ladian anny .pre^ 
Ai|^«l9Mly Aid. . The gallant yom^ backvendnnen le* 
IHiiiid ia mfeiy from the mrtie, and -were: received with 
jlQlfttl MHdatafltidn within the walla. > 

' . Tho;$ifige fjcoBL tbta time wu |MrOB»aated> withimt dis<> 
gliise^ and: f iiigalar: bait ineficc^ual &aag was kept np 
gn.bM^fodMi &raeviaml'faaura. Attwia .o'cbck in ibk 
ftUvmf^ itomafyutmaiaAf <MMutistii)g of abottt &&>p laed 
Mir hoHMi hack.snl en fw» t ■ mWa d firoin Lezfa^jtem 
Xbe IiNcliiyU.w^ afipfiaed tMt4h^ weieo&i fheiinaiidh^ 
and prepared to receive them. The road frem Lexfaigt 
tm 4»Almh9mgoi atationiiraii xloee aiong: 4kide ^bf a 
f«MP> ;irh«Bh ftffmdd one Kne of .WkMmr^ of v huge 
^^■aTiOfflV, aBd..oppiMBt&:ta it was ^a: dense ftoestt 
(te.i^f^ AdH: <>f 'tha. road a ide^chmeiit «f tieree hnaf^ 
dMi:ibidi«M Ji^ imokakii av^ititfg )the iat^lvaiy Md 
QN^deKtiofitkbisRiariiee; of tth^.wHid? x»«ifoi«em«at 
gatoffMiffk <^tk* fiktladi wljindbd Merittlkiknis^ 
•IMk4l»n«ili«liifbldrdieliaitoi||dtan.^^ iAk 

ikP3^>Mi»tHdoth»!MieiiMnb0H(«en Ihe. AMe:fnd tKe 
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feAee,^&idmMeoi(ilnM€«dllmrftreap^ Hiey 

disbed 00, at foH q>eed toward the statim, asiidit tsdmr* 
«ft o( bullets from botk lioei €^ the ambnecade, ^icb 
was not farther apart thaoi thirty feet, and reaped the 
^te without the hm of a man. The remainder <jf. ikm 
party, being on ibot, advanced in a diflbrent direetkn 
and with diffisrent fortune. Th^ attempted to pani 
through the field, and ecreened by ttoetaike and Uadbl 
bf com then full grown, they would probably net tove 
been diacotered; but at the first fire of the Indians, they 
hurried impetuously and without a moment's reflectien, 
to the spot where they supposed their ccHnpwions were 
engaged, into the very arms of danger* Their gans 
beingtincbarged, the Indians instantly turned upcm thraoii 
with ui^fted tomahawks. An immediate reti^at was 
the consequence. I cimt the details of the skirmish 
that acocmpanied it« The larger number succeeded in 
making thdr escape out erf* the field, and concealed 
themselves in an adjoming omebrake— Six only were 
kflfed and wounded. Girty joined in the pursuit* A 
ball firom the rifle of one of the retreating party, strudt 
him on the side, and be felt— apparently dead iqwrn the 
ground. But the. measare <tf his crimes was not yet 
hill. The ball Iw^^ied in his idiotpoueh, and bis Ulb was 
pr^enged. 

The day was now ckising, and the stetion was tm^ 
scathed. It was steonger than on the n^bt of the four- 
teenth, when the iuTestmekit took place. The hopesi^ 
the Indians began to give way. They had experieneed 
iore disappomtment. A severe kiss had been sustained 
in the unavailing attratpt to storm the fort in the mcnm« 
ing, and they had sigiudly failed in thsir anticipated 
discomfiture ^of the Lexington re-infercement Besidei 
it was pr6baUe, that otter ami mere formidable re^ 
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ftnforramaiteirare ^pec^, ai^ the allied anoyiaii^ 
be e^rerfK>w»ed and ilefeated. The chiofii were in favnv 
of aa immediate decampment— all but Girtj^ ihd mMt 
t&otiamof than alL Fmled in hie effinrte to reduce 
Ae garriarai by force, he had the vuiity to believe that 
he (XHiM obtain pomession by negotiatim. Vain and 
pr^KNsteromi credulity ! Little did he know of the cha- 
ifUDter dT hiftadverearies, if he supposed that he could 
a^teve by threats or persuafflon what he had failed to 
do by anns. CrawUng to a stump adjacent to one of 
the bastions, mth a loud vcuce he demanded to be heard. 
He i^ke in terms of commCTidation of their UMinly da* 
faK:e of the station— but a further resistance, he said^ 
was impracticable. He alluded to the numbers and 
fierceness of his followers— threatened tim garrism with 
his artiUery, which he houriy expected to arrive — ^re* 
niinded them of the danger of falling into the hands of 
the savages, if the fort were taken by violence— im>mised 
life and safety, if a prompt surres^ were miuie-Huid 
having announceid the terrible name of the speaker, he 
ecmcluded with a tsolemn dechuration ^gnm Ms Amor that 
he #oirid be faithful to his aannnrances. TheganrksoQ 
listaied without eonvictkMi nxA without fear. Thek 
answer was decisive of their (^termination tod^end the 
fort at allhazards.* Piqued at the language of the young 
backwi(X)dsamii who ddivered it,* Girty retwned to his 
quarters, and immediate preparations were made fiur 
the abandonment o( the si^e. Morning dawned upon 
a deserted camp. The r^o^^ade and Jbis warri<»s weee 
im the retreat to their villages. 

Information of the attack cm Bryant's statim having 
spread with great rapidity thraagh the settlements, the 

'.•J»*A«p»«?-^otoO* . 
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M the «^terath of Augiigt^ a rwpectaUe fonse Aaai 
tbeadjadeQtirtatidiiiwas ilfMNi the gisoatid; CoiJoRn 
Todd frota Inenngtcni, mak the eomhoiBdidg dffioer^: Tfad 
^^retinextte fans.ia rtiik, wfere Lifeotbiuait.Ck^oBil 
Tc^> of Hanioditborgh, Lietttemoit Colcmel Bbone^fflf 
Bobne8bDh>iq[h, and Majobi Harlaii, McGaiy add I^ 
7odd. Sabh wwe the .doinmanders^ wad Emnimky 
oddtdned na better ^alerials than compoMd: Ihe raaak 
and file ef this gallaiit but detqted .hand. GoU liOgah 
had been nbiified of tte siege, and it Wais believed tbdt 
he i^on the inarch with a coosidteable re-iofwibemral; 
S^ger for a coaflieL and jgnocaot of th^ strength ^of tto 
teemy^the majority. of the offii^^ens detefcOuQed U> ff(^jm» 
them ; forthiritli vtithpot awaiting his arrival. Qn i^ 
eyeniog. of the. day of their rendfe2tT<^i}$ ftt 6ryaflt'/»:S|ifif^ 
tion^ they eM «eff in gre&t .h^ste ^ tl^ljvlia^ ^il^ 9^^ 
ifiUMed it witii the ^moftt ardm ^9d i«mi;tie9€6,t^, ty^ 
LMk4i^)riiEer« Thi^iset for the first ]tii|ie^ tfa^ ti^psfn 
fiitot of ll}e lihe.sair^ frorti the •<nith(9?p h»Bk;OCrtfl 
tte^vA small party ofJhidiajnJiifidf^twly wi^itug fh^^ wfs 
|iptbe|)ill<»ithe^ni»themsh(tfQ» Th^ lAdi4iif>]^w;»e^ 
ed ibcLt they, ititieiiacclirojsed^ hut ina^ IMKPiUr 

tD^hJMtai their pace; .Tfa^ (mliised-rTt^ m. mwmh 
«t7 gladtdat the ad«iicug ooloinn. oCthe |i#ii^9)Q| 
troopiKr^hin with:. great j^Uh^r^ticfl .iQpv6d:,ony,9ntil 
tUy 4er8 k»t.ta tkt view m tb^^ther jsi^Or^C^^ !^ ' 
Th^i pbiwiing ;aaasy came to ai(>|]|i||)i^f9te,halt: T^ 
o(MMieioa4:aUed.f(Qir.the ultiQOirt.csMt^^ ^d,d^)ii^eratif^ 
and a council of ofiicers was .i;QQi9ion94>JtQ:Cpiu^^^ 
^e pii^xr]iety.of their. fatu» mojfmmXff:. 7^k^^^¥P^^9^ 
cxftJ^lDdiaitt mhm had JustidisKlyptesf^ II^tu^i 
was not thaonly. circumstance ihat itwajkened susgicipn 
c^ impending mischidf. OtkerittMBmitanoas had been 
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observed upon the march. The Indians had taken the 
main buffalo trace to the lower Bhie Lick. The thcipi 
of their hatchets were frequently to be seen, marking 
distinctly the direction of their march. These indica- 
tions, together with their leisurely movements — the 
small number of their camp fires— ^the circumscribed 
limits of their camps — evinced to the practised judgment 
of the older pioneers, a confidence of superior numbers 
and a settled purpose to invite pursuit. But these were 
not the only causes of uneasiness. The place where 
they now were, was remote from the settlements^ and 
if they should be defeisited, timely assistance was im- 
practicable. Whoever has been on the spot where the 
battle of the Kue Lick was fought will readily under- 
stand how their sisnsations of uneasiness, once excited^ 
could have been increased by the natural objects around 
them. The country on both sides of the Licking, wasi 
singularly wild and irregular. The trace ak)ng which 
they marched, conducted through narrow and difficult 
passes of almost inaccessible bilk. Directly opposite to 
tl^ pldce' where they paused to deliberate, the hill on 
which the Indians were seen, jutted in between i^ 
parallel lines of an abrupt bend of the river. It was of 
considerable elevation, and in the valley at its base 
about two hundred yards from the northern shore, rose 
a spacious fountain of mineral water. It had been the 
rdsort of bufi^ oes and other wild animats so long and in 
such numbers, that the southern slope of the hill was 
bare of soil and vegetation— ^presenting an aspect of 
nakedness and sterility, which contrasted strong with 
the Miage of the adjacent forests. "About a mile ianda 
half from the spring, at the place of neareiM trppik>xtnMi<^ 
tion of the lines of tike river, two ravines, stretiifiiiig 
obliquely to the righC atid teft communiteted iniOi' it 
13 
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They were s^>arated by a narrow ridge over which the 
buffalo trace led. In those ravines, the Indians posted 
themselves in ambush. 

The council of officers was held under circumstances, 
extremely adverse to a, dispassionate consideration of the 
emergency of their situation. While they were assem- 
bled at Bryant's, some discussion had arisen among 
them, in respect to the expediency of waiting for Col. 
Ix^an's troops, and the determination to proceed had 
occasioned some unjust surmises, that the commanding 
officer was Anxious for the distinction of prosecuting the 
expedition without him. Whether apprised of these 
dissensions or not, the first movement of Col. Todd in 
the OHincil, was certainly well calculated to allay them; 
He called mi Colonel Boone for his advice. The opin- 
ion of one, distinguished for his prudence and circum- 
spection, as well as his long and intimate acquaintance 
urith the movements of the savages, could not fail to 
have great weight. Besides his well known caution and 
experimice, Boone was familiar with the circumjacent 
country. He had made salt at the lick. He had hunt- 
ed in its vicinity. It was there that he fell into the 
hands of the savages in 1778. Whose judgment, then, 
could have been entitled to greater confidence? His 
opinion was, that the army of the Indians consisted of 
from three to five hundred warriors. The reasons for 
that opinion have been already given. He alluded to 
the ravines, and suggested the probability that the Indi- 
ftns there lay in wait to receive them. To obviate all 
difficulties, he deemed it most expedient that they should 
sjaqpiend their march, until Col. Logan's re-inforcettieUt 
came up — ^but in the event they; determined to proceed, 
he advised that the troops should be divided into two 
GpmjMUHet-Hifie q( which diould march up the rivei^-^ 
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ttOBB it beycmd the raTiae, and be prepared to attack 
the enemy in the rear : while the other should advance 
from the position they then occupied, to the high ground 
where he supposed the ambuscade was formed, and thus 
he concluded, by an efficient co-operation of the two 
parties, the Indians themselves might be surprised and 
defeated. If, however, this proposition were unaccept- 
able, he next insisted that before they cmitinued their 
march, an effort should be made to ascertain, if practi-* 
cable, the exact position of the enemy by a close exami- 
nation of the adjoining country. Before any judgment 
was pronounced by the council upon the expediency of 
either movement, all further proceedings were arrested 
by the indiscreet zeal of one of the officers, who had par- 
ticipated in the dissatisfaction that has been mentioned. 
Scarcely had Boone submitted his opinions, when Majcnr 
McGary "raised the warwhoop," and spurring his horse 
into the river, called vehemently upon all who were not 
cowards to fcdlow Aim, and he would show them the en- 
emy. Presently the army was in motion. The greater 
part suffered themselves to be led by McGary — the re^ 
mainder, perhaps a third of the whole number, lingered 
a while with Todd and Boone in council. All at length ^ 
passed over, and at Boone's suggestion, the command- 
ing officer ordered another halt. The pioneer then pro- 
posed, a second time, that the army should remain where 
k was, until an opportunity was afforded to reconnoitre 
the suspected region. So reasonable a proposal was ac- 
ceded to, and two bold but experienced men were select- 
ed, to proceed from the lick along the buffalo trace to a 
point half a mile beyond the ravines^ where the road 
branched off in different directi<ms. They were in- 
structed to examine the country with the utmost care 
oo each side of the road, especially the spot where it 
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/passed between the ratines^ abd upcb ^he first appea»- 
aiice of tbe enemy to repair in haste to the army. Tlie 
spies discharged the dangerous and responsible ^task. 
' Theiy crossed over the ridge — ^proceeded to the ^place 
designated beyond it, and returned in safety *withc)tat 
having made any discovery. No trace of the enfemy 
Was to be seen. The Kttle army of one hundred and 
eighty two men* now marched forward-~C(rf. Trigg "Wits 
in command of the right wing, Boone of the left, McGa^ 
in the centre, and Major Harlan with the party in froftt. 
Such is Boone's account of the positions Of the several 
officers.! He does not define Col. Todd's. The histo- 
rians have assigned him to the right vrith Col. Trigg.J 
The better opinion seems to be that he commanded the 
centre.|| As they approached the ravines it became 
apparent that Boone's anticipations were well fotlnded, 
and that the tigilance of the spies had been completely 
eluded. The enemy lay concealed in both ravines in 
great numbers. The columns marched up within forty 
yards of the Indian Une before a gun was fired. * The 
battle immediately commenced with great fury, and most 
destructive efiects on both sides. The advantage of 
' position and overwhelming numbers socm detertnined it 
in favor of the savages. The first fire was peculiarly 
severe upon the right. Col. Trigg fell, and with him 
nearly the whole of the Harrodsburgh troops; Boohe 
manfully sustained himself on the left. Majttt Ha'rMn 
defended the front until only three of his men remained. 
He also fell, covered with wounds. The Indians How 
' ' ' - 

« Batlvr, 1^, on ch« amhorityof 6eD.01aik. 
tSiMfiooii«'f letter to tbtGoTfrnor of Viisloia. Appenditi— note P. 
X\ Manfadl^ 1». 
^ *||SiefAp|ii«aU— iioktQ. 
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fUfihed opoE them with their tiHnahawks^ sprending 
confusion and dismay through their broken and disabl^ 
tanks. ' The whole right, left and centre gave way, and 
a imngled and precipitate retreat commenced. , Some 
regained their horses — others fled on foot. Col. Todd 
was shot through the body, and when he was last. seen, 
he was reeling in his saddle, while the blood gui^h^d in 
profusion from his wound. The Indians were th0n in 
xylose pursuit. There was but one convenient way of 
escape, and that was in the direction to the lick wher^ 
th&sxmy had crossed the river. To th^t point, the 
4arger number of the fugitives hurried with tumultuous 
jrapidity,^down the naked slope of the hill. No soon^ 
had they reached it, than the Indians were upon them. 
I shall not attempt to describe the dreadful scene, of 
terror, and of bk)od that ensued. It is enough, that 
many brave men perished on that fatal day. Of the 
^me hundred and eighty two who went into the battle, 
one. third were killed and seven were made prisoners. 
The extent of the Indian loss is not certainly known. It 
is represontcKl to have been equally severe.* 

The fugitives met the van of Col. Logan's party, after 
they had passed Bryant's on their march toward the Blue 
JLick. On the reception of the melancholy intelligence, 
the veteran pioneer burst into tears. Instantly he re- 
turned to the station to await the arrival of another 
company, and as soon as it came up he resumed his 
inarch. He did not reach the battle ground until two 
idays after the engagement. He found it strewed with 
the mangled bodies of the slain, and having paid to their 
remains the last debt of humanity, he repaired without 
delay to the settlements. 

* 1 Manhtlli 143, who mj§ ««64 wera killrd and a nvmUr wouodcd.^ 
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The newiS of this grievous disaster went, like a daggw, 
to the hearte of the people of Kentucky. The loss in 
namerical strength alcme was most severely felt at a 
time when the stations were in such frequent danger : 
but the death of such men as Todd and Trigg and Har- 
lan was universally lamented as a great public calamity, 
Cd. Todd had acquired deserved distinction amcmg the 
settlers for his intelligence and public spirit. He' had 
been a member of the Transylvania Assembly , in 1775, 
and was elected, after the establishment of the county of 
Kentucky, one of its first burgesses to the General 
Assembly of Virginia. If he had lived, he would un- 
doubtedly have taken rank with the most distinguished 
men of his time.* Col. Trigg and Major Harlan were 
equally admired, for the many admirable qualities that 
fitted them for extensive usefulness as citizens as well as 
soldiers. The former came to Kentucky in the fall of 

1779, as a member of the court of lanfl commissioners, 
and after the dissolution of that body in the spring of 

1780, he selected the new county as his permanent 
home. Major Harlan was early associated with the de- 
fenders of the frontier. He took an active part in the 
Illinois campaigns, and it was said of him by General 
Clark, "that he was one of the bravest and most accom- 
plished soldiers that ever fought by his side." Such an 
eulogy from such a man may safely be regarded as dis- 
pensing with th^ necessity of any additional commenda- 
tion frcnn me. A general sympathy was felt for Colond 
Boone. His son was wounded in the action and died 

-on the retreat. The pioneer himself narrowly escaped 



* Ai thetf pagti art going te the press, I have rtcei? td lomt inttretting facts eoa- 
Mctad with Col. Todd's life, which I have aot baid time to prepare for thotext of the 
addnae. 800 Appondiz— *iioto R. 
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His poBitimi deToIv(ed upon him the duty of bringing on 
the engagement^ and having discharged that duty with 
his accustomed fidelity, he devoted himself with true 
paternal solicitude, after the fortune of the day was de- 
termined, to the rescue and preservation of his son. 
Taking him under his charge, and availing himself of 
his acquaintance with the surrounding country, he 
avoided the road which the mass of the fugitives pur- 
sued in the retreat, and crossed the Licking at the mouth 
of Indian creek, a mile or two bek>w the Lick. But the 
wound which the stripling soldier had received was mor- 
tal. Boone clearly perceived that the hand of death 
was upon him ; and abandoning him to his fate, he C(m- 
sulted his own safety by eluding the pursuit of the sav- 
ages. 

General Clark was no sooner apprised of Col. Todd's 
defeat, than he determined on an expediticm into the 
Indian country. He summoned a council of officers of 
his brigade to meet him at the falls of Ohio, and arrange- 
ments were made without delay for the campaign. Not- 
withstanding the reverses of the spring and summer, the 
patriotism of the settlers was found equal to the emer- 
gency, and a thousand mounted riflemen assembled at 
the mouth of the Licking river in September, 1783. 
General Clark took the command in person. Colonels 
Floyd and Logan were his subordinates. Boone, as 
usual, was along — ^probably as a volunteer. The army 
marched with so much rapidity, that when they ap^ 
preached the nearest Indian village, they found them- 
selves within a short distance of the camp of a party 
of warriors, who were on their return from the bloody 
field of the Blue Lick. Two straggling Indians discov- 
ered their approach, and instantly communicating thd 
alarmi ^^the savages,'' says BocMie, ^^fled in the utmost 
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dimnier, evacuated their tawm, and left tbmtUmtmy 
to our mercy.^ General Clark toed: immcfdkite posses* 
sion of the old town of Chillicothe^ and cS several other 
villages on the Miami river — ^reduced the whole to 
ashes — ^laid waste the fields of corn — desolated the 
country in his march, and returned to Kentucky with 
the loss of only four men. 

This was the last expedition in which Daniel Boone 
was engaged for the defence of the settlements of Ken- 
tucky : and before I proceed to the remaining topics of 
this already protracted discourse, I propose to foDow to 
its termination the subsequent career of this remarkable 
man. 

The definitive treaty of peace between the United 
States and Great Britian in 1783, confirmed the title of 
the former to Independence, and Boone saw the stand- 
ard of civilization and freedom securely planted in the 
wilderness. He rejoiced in the prospect of being per- 
mitted to resume the peaceful habits of a hiSmter, and to 
apply himsdf to the more profitable business of entering 
and surveying lands, which, next to the defence of the 
frontier, was the principal employment of the Kentucky 
emigrants, after the opening of the surveyor's offices in 
the fall of 1782. Upon the establishment of the court 
of cotnmissioners in 1779, he ^4aid out the chief of his 
Kttle property to procure land warrants, and having 
raised about twenty thousand dollars in paper money 
with which he intended to purchase them, on his way 
froBd' Kentucky to Richmond he was robbed erf* the whole, 
and left destitute of the means of procuring more.^'* 
This heavy misfortune did not faUupon himself alonb. 
Large sums had been entrusted to him by hii^ friends for 

: *Sm Botot'a memoiisl lo tba Ltgidtturd of Ktatncky i* 181% 
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similar purposes, and the loss was extensively fek.* 
"Uiiacqiiainted with the niceties of the law, the few 
lands he wm enabled afterwards to locate,'^ he infonnar 
ns, "were through his ignorance generally swallowed 
lip, and lost by better claims." Dissatisfied with these 
impediments to the acquisition of the soil, he left Ken- 
tucky, and settled himself at the mouth of the Kenhawa. 
It was during his residence there in 1794, that for the 
first time he was made acquainted with the resources 
of the immense region beyond the Mississippi. The 
fertile and extensive prairies of the far west — abounding 
with game — awakened his imagination to new sources of 
enjoyment, and '^he passed over to the Spanish province 
of Upper Louisiana.'^ In 1795 he was a wanderer <m 
the banks of the Missouri — a voluntary subject of the 
King of Spain. 

*The receipt that follows, has been furnished to me by my friend Nathaniel Hait^ 
Jr., Esq., of Woodford. I am indebted to him also for the perusal of the letter, from 
which the subjoined extract is talcen. The receipt is in Capt. Hart's hand writing. 
The sigiiature is Boone's. It is plainly and very well written. They both explain . 
the transaction to which allusion is made in the text : the money mentioned in the re- 
ceipt, being part of the sum of which the pioneer was robbed. 

M Received of Nathaniel Hart twenty six hundred and forty six pounds, ten sfaillioga^ 
*^ Vhrginia money, to be advanced on warrants at Williamsburgb. Also, three bund- 
^ red pounds, to be given to Mrs. Hart, if she wants : otherwise, to be advanced in war- 
^^ rants. Witness my hand this 12th day of February, 1780. 

'* DANIEL BOONE." 

Extract of a letter from Col. Thomas Hart, late of Lexingtoot Kentucky, to CapC* 
Nathaniel Hart, dated Grayfields, August 3, 1780. 

^ I observe what you say respecting our losses by Daniel Boone. I had heard of the 
^* misfortune soon after it happened, but not of my being a partaker before now. I fttU 
^' for the poor people who perhaps are to lose even their pre-emptions : but I must 
^ say, I feel more for Boone, whose character, I am told, suffers by it. Much degene- 
** rated must the people of this age be, when amongst them are to be found men to cen- 
^*.sure and bliist the reputation of a person so just and upright, and in whose breast it i^ , 
*^ seat of virtue too pure to admit of a thought so base and dishonorable. ' I have known 
^ Boone in times of old, when poverty and distress had him fast by the bandt and in 
^ these wretched circumstances, I have ever found him of a noble and genfroui wul^ 
^* despishag every thing mean ; and therefore, I will freely grant him a discbaig e for what- 
^^evar aunt of mint bt might have been poiwssed of at the time." 

14 
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His fame as a pioneer had preceded him — "The re- 
i^ptioQ he met with from the Spanish Governor wiu» 
^fffiSil to his expectations.'' Ten thousand. aa*es of 
]^^d was allotted to him> by metes and bounds, for hisr 
owp^ use on the Missouri river ; but with his habitual- 
indifference to the accumulation of property, he neglect- 
ed to^complete the title, ^'because that could only, he done 
(ft New Orleans.^^ He was immediately honored withf 
the confidence and favor of the Governor of Louisiana — 
accepted the aj^KMntment of "Syndic or chief of the dis- 
trict of St. Ch^rles,"^ and continued to discharge the 
duties of that office during the remaining period of tb& 
Spanish jurisdiction over the territory. He hailed with, 
joy the purchase of Louisiana by the United States,, 
"for it was the country," he declared, "and not the 
government that he had gone in pursuit of" — ^andwhea 
the commissioners appointed by the government of the 
United States met at St. Louis to adjust the land titles 
derived from Spain within the ceded territory, the Syn- 
xKe of St. Charles laid fats claim befi3re them for confirm ' 
milt ion. The usual condition of a Spanish grant was an 
aataal remdence upcm the land. Boone had not com* 
pKed with the condition. He had been assured by the 
Governor that compliance in his ck^e " should be disr 
pensed with, in consequence of his public trust requiring 
his iresidence elsewhere." The fact was made knowh 
to the commissioners, but adhering to the strict letter of 
their instructions, they rejected his claim "for want of 
cultiyation and residence." 

Boone appealed to Congress for redress, and contem 
poraneously with his application to that body, he pre 
simted. a imn^moriaP to the General Assembly of Ken^- 
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port. The memorial contained "an imperfect sketch ctf 
his labors^' in the wilderness commencing with the year 
1769, "and of his claims to the remembrance of his 
country in general." He spoke of his struggles ^^in the 
fatal fields which were dyed with the blood of the early 
settlers, amongst whom were some of his dearest connex- 
ions.^ ^'The history of the settlement of the western 
country," he said, "was his history." He alluded to. 
ihe "love of discovery and adventure" which had ^ in- 
duced him to expatriate himself, "under an assurance of 
the Gdvemor residing at St. Louis that ample portion^ 
of land should be given to him and to his family." H^ 
mentioned the allotment of the land to him — his failure 
to consummate the title, and his unsuccessful application 
to the commissioners of the United States. *^Of the 
vast extent of country" which he had discovered and 
explored, "he was unable to call a single acre his own,^ 
and "he had laid his case before Congress.^ "Y6u?; 
memorialist," he said, "cannot but feel, so long as feel- 
ing remains, that he has a just claim upon his country 
for land to live on, and to transmit to his children after 
Idm. He cannot help, on an occasion like this, to look 
toward Kentucky. From a small acorn she has become 
* toighty oak, furnishing shelter to upwards of four 
hundred thousand souls. Very different is her appear- 
ance now, from the time when your memorialist, with 
his little band, began to fell the forest, and construct 
the rude fortification at Boonesborough." The vener- 
able pioneer did not look towanl Kentucky in vain. 
The memorial was referred to a committee of the Sen- 
ate, consisting of Messrs. Y. Ewing, Hopkins, CaldweU, 
Southgate, Bullock and Walker, and the committee re- 
jiorted the fitdlowii^ preamble and resolutions, which 
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paased without a division, through both branches xif the 
Xcgislature. 

^^The committee, to whom was referred the memorial 
of Daniel Boone, beg leave to recommend the following 
resolution to be adopted. 

^' The LfCgisIature of Kentucky, taking into view, the 
many eminent services rendered by CoL Boone in ex- 
ploring and settling the western country, from which 
great advantages have resulted not cmly to this State 
but to his country in general; and that from circum- 
^stances over which he had no control, he is now reduced 
to poverty — ^not having, so far as appears, an acre of 
land out of the vast territory he has been a great instru- 
ment in peopling — ^believing, also, that it is as unjust 
as it is impolitic that useful enterprise and eminent ser- 
vices should go unrewarded by a government where 
merit confers the only distinction — and having suffi- 
cient reascm to beheve that a grant of ten thousand 
ficresof land, which he claims in Upper Louisiana, would 
haye been confirmed by the Spanish government, had 
Qot said territory passed, by cession, into the hands of 
the General Government — wherefore, 

^^ Resolved by the General Assembly of the Common^- 
wealth of Kentucky y That our Senators in Congress be 
requested to make use of their exertions to procure a 
grant of land in said territory to said Boone, either the 
ten thousand acres to which he appears to have an equif- 
table claim, from the grounds set forth to this legisla- 
ture, by way of confirmation, or to such quantity, in 
such place, as shall be deemed most advisable by way 
of donation." 

On the tenth of February, 1814, the Congress of the 
United States confirmed his title ^^toa thousand arpens 

•See SoMlon Actt, 1811-^3, 35a 
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.of the land claimed by him, in virtue of a concessiqti 
made to him under the Spanish grant, bearing date on 
the twenty eighth of January, 1798.'' 

Boone was now far advanced in years. The remain- 
der of his life was devoted to the society of his children) 
and the employments of the chase — to the latter, espe- 
cially. When age had enfeebled the energies of his oa^ 
athletic frame, he would wander, twice a year, into the 
remotest wilderness he could reach — employing a c«a- 
panion whom he bound by a written contract, to take 
care of him — and bring him home alive or dead.* In 
April, 1816,t he made such an excursion to Fort Osage, 
a hundred miles beyond the place of his residence, and 
having spent a fortnight there, he set off on a journey to 
the river Platte. Three years thereafter, a patriotic 
solicitude to preserve his portrait, prompted a distin- 
guished American artist:]: to visit him at his dwelling 
near the Missouri river, and from him I have received 
the following particulars. He found him in a smaU, rude 
cabin, indisposed and reclining on his bed. A slice from 
the loin of a buck, twisted around the rammer of his 
rifle within reach of him as he lay, was roasting before 
the, fire. Several other cabins, arranged in the form of 
a parallelogram, marked the spot of a dilapidated stia- 
tion. They were occupied by the descendants of Ihp 
pioneer. Here he lived in the midst of his posterity. 
His withered energies and locks of snow indicated, that 
the sources of existence were nearly exhausted. On 
the twenty sixth of September, 1820, at the Charet1?e 
village, he breathed his last. The Legislature of Mis- 
souri was in session at St. Louis when the event w^s 
announced. A resolution was immediately passed, thi^t 

*10 Niiei> Register, 361 . fib. X Chester Hardiug, Esq., of Boston. 
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m feiqpect for his memory, the memb^i^ wovdd^fear the 
iMQal badge of mourning (or twenty days, and an ad^ 
joumment was voted for that day.* 

The life of Daniel Boone is a forcible example of the 
powerful influence, which a single absorbing passion 
exerts over the destiny of an individual. Born with no 
endowments of intellect to distinguish him from the crowd 
i0f ordinary men, and possessing no other acquirements 
'^n a very ccmimon education bestowed, he was enabled 
tteverthejess to maintain, throughout a long and useful 
eareer, a eon^icuous rank among the most distinguish- 
ed of hii^ cotemporariei^; and the testimonials of the 
public gratitude and respect, with which he was honored 
after his death, were such as are never awarded by an 
intelligent people, to the undeserving. In his narrative, 
dictated to Filson in 1784, he described himself as "an 
kiBtrument ordainea to settle the wilderness.'' There 
are certainly passages in his history corroborative of 
this conclusion. His preservation during a solitary so- 
journment of three months in the wilderness— the 
marked forbearance and lenity of the savages toward 
him, especially on the last occasion of his being their 
prisoner — his escape at a most important juncture for 
the defence of his station — would seem to indicate the 
interposition of a superior agency in his behalf. In 
17^8, wiien such formidable preparations were making 
at the old town of Chillicothe for the invasion of Ken- 
tucky, his seasonable return to Boonesborough, saved 
the inhabitants from the grasp of the savages — and if 
Bocmesborou^ had fallen, little doubt can be entertained 
that every station on the frontier would have shared its 
fate. But it is needless to speculate upon a subject, 

*19 Nfles' Regittor, 152. 
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'al^oij^tr which contradictory opinions may be formed** 
There are those who will coincide with the pioneer;^ in the 
jqdg^^ent which he has passed on his own pretensions. 
His instrumentality in the settlement of the T^ilderneM^: 
great and efficacious as it most unquestionably wa% 
maybe traced to other and more proximate causes, haT-*- 
ing their origin in the elements of his own peculiar dbe^ 
racter. He came originally to the wilderness — not to 
settle and subdue it — but to gratify an iwrdinate pasn 
sion for adventure and discovery — to hunt the deer and 
buffalo — to roam through the woods — to admire the 
^^beauties of nature" — in a word, to epjoy the lonely 
pastimes of a hunter's life, remote from the society of 
his fellow men. He had heard with admiration and de* 
lig^, Finley's description of the "country of Kentucke,'^ 
aad high as were his expectations, he found it "a second 
paradise." Its lofty forests — its noble rivers — ^its pio^ 
turesque scenery — its beautiful valleys — but above all, 
the plentifulness of "beasts of every American kind" — 
these were the attractions that brought him to it. Htft 
' came, therefore, not to establish the foundations o£w 
gfeat State, nor to extend the empire of civilization, but 
because it was a wilderness — and such a wilderness, a9 . 
realized, in its adaptation to his inclination and habits^ 
the brightest visions of his fancy. Having, for reasoM^ 
like these, chosen it for his abode, nothing was QMire 
natural than that he should be willing to riidc much Ick' 
defend it; and the peculiar warfare by which the settle* 
ments were to be preserved, put in requisition preciseljr 
such powers of mind and body as those that he possessed^ - 
He united, in an eminent degree, the qualities of shrewd* 
ness, caution aiid courage, vrith uncommon muscidar 
strength. He was seldom taken by surprise— be n6v«r» 
shrank from danger, nor cowered beneath the pressuroi 
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of exposure and fatigue. In every emergency he was a 
safe guide and a wise counsellor— because his move^ 
ments were conducted with the utmost circumspection, 
and his judgment and penetration were proverbially ac-^ 
curate. Powerless to originate plans on a large scale,^ 
no individual among the pioneers could execute, with 
more efficiency and success, the designs of others. He 
took the lead in no expedition against the savages — he 
disclosed no liberal and enlarged views of policy for the 
protection of the stations, and yet it is not assuming too 
much to say, that without him, in all probability, the 
settlements could not have been upheld, and the con- 
quest of Kentucky might have been reserved for the ; 
emigrants of the nineteenth century. 

With all his qualities as an antagonist of the red man, 
Boone was no lover of war. He took no delight in {be 
glory of a conqueror. If he idolized his rifle, it was 
because it contributed to the enjoyment of his darling 
pastimes — ^not because it was an instrument for shed- 
ding human blood* His character, on the contrary, was 
pacific. But, at the same time, it was unsocial. 
He had few of the S3rmpathies that bind men and 
families together, and consecrate the relations of so- 
ciety. During two whole years, he abandoned his 
family for no other purpose than to amuse himself in the 
wilderness. Yet he was not an unkind husband ; on 
cme occasion, we know, he endangered his own, to safe 
the life of his son : and I am not aware, that he was ever ' 
suspected of treachery in his friendship's. At the period 
of his greatest vigor and usefulness, he was remarkable 
for. his taciturnity; but as he grew older, he became an 
agreeable companion — remembering, with distinctne^, ' 
r^note events, especially those with which he wajs con-- 
nected, and dwelling upon them with manifest satisfac* ^ 
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timil His itaannen^ wfere simple and unobtrui^Te-^— et- 
^mpl from the rudeness <:haracteristic 6f the backwoods- 
tiMin* ' ih his person there wasnothifig peculiarly strik- 
ing* He was five feet, ten inches in height — and of ro- 
bust and pdwterful proportions. His countenance wa6 
mild and contemplative — indicating a frame of niind 
^ItOg^th^r different from the restlessness and activitjr 
thftt dist^guished him; His ordinary habiliments were 
tilioflife of at hunter-^a hunting shirt and moccasins uni- 
foraiiy composing a part of them. Throughout hislife^ 
b^wias Careless of his pecuniary interests. The loss of 
ijis lands in Kentucky was chiefly attributable to inat- 
teiition. ' When he emigrated to Louisiana, he omitted 
tbiecure a title to a princely estate on the Missouri., be^ 
cause it would have cost him the trouble of a trip to. New 
Orieians. He would have travelled a much greater dis- 
tcMce to iildulge his cherished propensities aS an adven- 
turer and a hunter. He died, as he had lived, iix a cabiii 
*-^^4[nd perhaps his trusty rifle was the most valuable 6T 
his chattels. ' ^ 

*Stfch wias tK^ man tb whom has been assigned the 
l^riiicipal merit of the discovery of Kentucky, and who 
idted'a largb space iii the eyes of America and Europe. 
B<i^b^t%^^ the sblid adv^tages of his services to his 
^imbf^ hyi^fkULe wi& icfiiKve ivhen the achievements of 
AMI, p(Mfy hk iiip^riors in raxilc: and intellect, will be 
fdilgtiineiiv . •; • • 

'W%h ^ expeditibii of General dark agfiinst the 
Mftiffiii Irtltegei, I doflle my narrative of the nS ilitaiy 
apsmthM of the) -lieitlers for the defencb of K!entuckpr^ 
It^has al^^dy, I fear, been dtawn out td] an itadonve^ 
iiieiiifc)let!gtbi'regiriliiig the legitimate Kmit* of an' adi- 
dM«l lik» this, and to etMttA it farther would l>e an 
lttlW«iilraMaii>le mciiAefanMtF on the^ historian's prov- 
15 
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.ince. Girty^s invanoa was the last of a Satmi^filbif 
character with which the settlements were disturbed. 
The surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown^ on .the pine- 
jteenth of October, 1781, terminated the American jrer- 
olution. The colonies thus far had been engaged in a 
!Common cause, the triumph of which, it was foqdlj 
lioped, would lead to a general cessation of hostilitiM 
.with Great Britian and her allies. Kentucky had boni9 
her part, feeble and defenceless as she was, in the gtei^ 
struggle. Peace was now announced, and the tj^frteen 
united colonies took.their position among the independ- 
ent nations of the earth. But Kentucky was not a re- 
icipient of the common benefits which these glorious 
events were so well calculated to produce. She was 
neither at peace nor independent. An inexorable enemy 
still hovered around her borders, and in small, but fre- 
quent marauding parties, continued to ravage hear ter^ 
ritory and murder her people. She Was stiil a prof incf 
*of Virginia, separated by a wide and infested wilderness 
from the seat of the parent government. If militai^ 
aid were required for her defence, the tiine that wojuld 
elapse before it could be furnished, rendered it, to a 
gre^i extent, .unavailable- Virginia, moreover, ai^eq)^ , 
jpiesirei^ to be at rest* . A seven years inqcyss^t*€c%iffifit 
•Iliad exhausted . her finances and^ ^fi^b|ed h^f i^trv^p^^ 
$h^ required leisure to resuscitate both. ; If, tjiereftn^e^ 
assistance could be obtained at all, it was appoirent thikt 
it would be Sfmringly and reluctantly afforded. :1$ttf>er- 
added tp these , considerations, the l^nd.titles of tbO'S^^ 
tiers coidd only be consummated at the spat of^^ovem* 
meat, ap(|[ thfit was at a remote distance from the ^^Wesf- 
tern waters,'' where the lands and the surveyors' offices 
were situated* Other embarrassm,^ts we|re«;experiT 
enced— other grievances complained of*-*which , remmn 
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Id 1)6 ndtieed nt the pMper tube* Ufidir th6 nf- 
flttetiGe of all these circiiaiflliuicesi, the people <^tbe 
fioniier b^fan to think serknlslj of a wpatB^kn ftMl 
the parent CommoQweaUb. In the autumn of the year 
17849 intelligence was communicated to O^nel Lfbgati, 
that the Chen^ees intended to make an incursfcm iiM 
the southern part of the State, while the saVages of tiie 
w»rth, it was believed, were meditating a renewal of 
hostilities from that quarter. To counteract tl^ne 
movements by the adoption of some systematic plans 
for the jHtitection of the country, a public meeting of 
the inhabitants, upcm Logan's suggestion, was crnivened 
at Daaville. The subject having been freely discussed, 
the loeeting was brought to the conclusiito, that the 
most efieetual mode of averting the blows about to be 
aimed at the settlements, was to invade the enemy's 
country with a competent force, and destaroy their vifla<- 
ges* But the questicm arose, who possessed ai^hority 
to wrder the expedition and to make provisicm for the 
necessary supplies? The executive power was at Rich-^ 
inflnd, and the laws had vested no such authority in the 
officers of the militia or the magistracy of the counties. 
£2xpeditions of the kind proposed, had, it is true, been 
ordered before that time from Kentucky, but they were 
QNoposed of volunteers who furnished their own nupidies 
•>^they had been brought about by necessity— <luriDg a 
'pemd of g^ral war — ^and when a strong sense of>in^ 
jpendiBg danger, impelled every good citisen to take the 
fidd. Now the <knger wag notio immedkite — the same 
wgent necessity did not Bxist, and the people of old Vir- 
ginia, having thrown aside their armor, were oourtmg 
repose. The movement, therefore, might not be ap^ 
proved by the government, and if condemned, ^e result 
might be a refusal to pay4be expenses of the expedi- 
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iMipgjtf thottirlip ciwfiQied ihe IMsivjflfe ;imnii%» 

Alt there WW •no wbidet 4tbmt; wbiob tkvykbAdm 

iiiftcH}tjr% ^ The proeetediilgs.cif the mwiitig,:it>wftii4ib 

Knfd, hltd dii»eloieid tbe nefficftenej of the eidiiiDg laum 

S$§ the protection af tho frodti^) bat Kfttfe doubt iMiki h» 

eMcttteiiied of tbe AUUty of tho Beltkn^ eeder a wril 

k^goUtediSi^Bt^m, to protect Ihttaselve*. If th&j pMr 

eMt*diii^plQi«kalf)ewer tedo that, it wieAUiniiMeat 

to tiieir Meuftty^ thet they: sbtiild: poiisefMi (^miiktmm1» 

.wMdit atpieamre^oitheirwiM thi^wcore: deprived of tte 

^mikge of eelfpreoerfatioh; Theofoamm wlndhi bad 

4I0W called them tog^tfaer^ dit^fiyad tbe magt]iiiCi&^ 

eifil of wbirii they complaified* Tbmr kaplacableeaettiy 

bad threatened their n^hern and aoetfaMi bM^d4mN^ 

wid akhoiigfa they were net at thedooti of tbtfdr'MlMr 

eitiflenv, yet a UMmib might eiaprio beiorO'efery vdeMM 

iltaliba would be etrugglipg ibr oxiMoni^e oigateist Tai% 

«d4>erier namberf. There' waa saf^y in ' pieitenta^ liii 

'Well ae 4n lepeUisif) ai^esisa;^^ abd ejtperkMoe hid 

oobl^ced tbe oe^tlers^thiat the inoet Mceeisisfol tooMhdl 

^goatding againit inmsioD) was to beeoMe ^^deiri 

tiieiifdv^Ek The €r0neral A«somUy wae akme eon^pi^ 

tent to relieve them from the embiiirras^monte of > 'their 

^coB^ition, and the meeting adjourned^ alter tebaautmsA' 

^ to the pidofde a cbnUentiDn <^ delegaiee firopi Hhe 

eererai^iCooBtieft^ to.be hi^ .at DamriUby tm^tmeBty 

aAtentb^Qao^nbttry 1784. j A iiwofoikrl^MwBM^pMt 

'pared and dieraninated^Jadissing ^ efeotioacrf^euiliibfe 

pMMiio to the cfmveiition,* and Ifaaf ciaoh militia< one- 

pa^ in the districtt ahoMd ^baoae. (»ie c^gafe^ .JSg 

■ ! 1 ^ • ' — ■ ■■ '.n .'\\ wvyM ,rf ! ^ ' n:-wiiu! > ■ •. J — ji^j*rn 

'•I Mar*, 19;, ^. _ I, .,. / . ,. , ..,.., •. ,. -- 

f f oiiiitt«d t6 itatt, ia the iM^'pIaea, tbirt fa March* 178^1, tha' thraa coantiai if 
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WW giTCQ in the btMr^ that a wpafatieM 
fiom Vifguiia/ woM he a scAjeet for^ ^iicusaioQ. Tb6 
miroirod objttK^ of the c<Hiir«ttiQii wat to adopt mfaauwi^ 
tafarif defioBce^atid to present their grienoicQi^ iitth^ 
iBoit iMpbmag finrm, to Ike LegkriaUire* The propeii- 
tioa Tmi every wbwe faTorabij received-^tke eleetiom 
tock placer^-^aiid oq the day appointed, the con?caitk»i 
met at AaariUe. That eatimable citizen, Samuel Me- 
BcMri], was deeted Premd^t, and Thomaa Todd, Ikrirn 
oae of Che ^jiiaticea of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, was appointed Clerk. The names of the mem** 
bcM of this ounrratim have been omitted by the histo- 
mns, wad have not, inx>bably, been preserved. Th0 
first subject that engaged their attention, was the one 
ii^ich ktdlieen dkcussed by thef preceding assanbly-^ 
tfaedefimeebf the country, and the subsisting powfers, 
munieipd and military, of the local governments. Teii 
days' Wdre bccupied Witfi thteir deliberations. ' It was 
Ae^pmimiof lidedided majoritjr, that although much 
toold be dotte for their rdief by the General Assen^l^r, 
^ tl)Mit'permaiient security bensisted alone in a separa^ 
iiitioii froni Vhrgima, and the formation of an independ^ 
dM government. There was a small minorify of a diP* 
^BVfnt opinion, and the majority, in as much as they 
were not elected with a view to the agitatiim of the siib^ 
ject, did no more than adc^t a resoluti(m expressive of 
their views, and recommending that, at their elections 
JBnt burgesses, in the following April, the peoplo-riieaM 

«r XMUMtJ' hfhntffifmU at Htlri#dibui)|b,'« uy Mr. Sudtr, •H)]f John Floyd, 
Md SaiiMl MeDopell, mt Judgef. Oeoift Mater did not attend antii 1785. 'th4f 
W9 hmm^ api^Mad Joka May their deA. Walkerl>aater'#ai Iflnwiid ai^pdbitli 
l|r Sm Ovvwaor •# Vliiltia, Attenie^ Gtntmi Tbti eontthutek*^— he ecNitintiee-^ 
«^ha tlOid liglilaiive aHetatkw ef Kentoeky. 1. The eofm^ of Kentttdty; t. Tb^ 
Sawa aaoatSee Mklmg the mbm of Kaatamy. 9; The dhlHct, nvMof Hm aadia af 
KaMlMkf|itfaattt,w»tnM^MflNfa*fe«avir.« Btftfai«ffSifelaeky, 141. ' 
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alio choote dd^tM tod Kocmd oomitioii to be Md lU 
DanviUo in May, vested with fuli* piower to detennine on 
the expediency of applying to the l^slatute of Virginia 
for ajd act of separation. The delegates were dioseh,^ 
and the convention itaet on the twenty third oCMay^ 
1785. It was composed of men of high reafiectability^— *t 
' the greater part distinguished for talent and intelligeiioe; 
Their proceedings were characterized by dignity^ mode* 
ration and unanimity, and by a strict regard to fuurbsi- 
mentary rules and usages. They resolved^ as the opia* 
ion of the convention — 

First — That a petition be presented to the aasemfafy^ 
praying that this district may be established into:a,State 
separate from Virginia. 

Sec<Hid— rThat when so estahlished, it ought tobe ta^ 
ken into unicm with the United States of Ametica, and 
eqjoy equal privileges in common with those States. > . 

Third— That this convention recommend to thfi^ coAt 
stituents to elect deputies from their respective €oyw>.ie^ 
to meet at Danville on the second Moi^iay in August 
nezt, to serve in convention, and to continue, by adt» 
joumment, till the first day of April nexti to i9k»Swr 
ther under their consideration, the state, of the distri^ 

*Io Januarji 1785| the county of Nelton wat eitablitbed. . It made the fourth 
eeiNiCy ef the diiCriet, and wat cenpoted of all that part of Jefferton, lying South of 
Salt river. 

««The yean 1783, and 17S4— (ii?i%'« deseripUon of Kentudcy^ 44)— bi:ought o«| 
vaetBttRibert ef emigraoU from all paru of America ; particularly the latter year — 
wkepi. It WM ewpy o ee d , that ia Kentu^ aJoae^. not kee thai^ twelve ihoniMtd iiMili 
became eettlert.^ 

t The following are their namet: Samuel McDfwell, George Mfit«, fienjiaaiia I^ 
gao, WiUii Green, Harry Innii, Chriitopher Greiinup, Jamee Speed, Robert Todd« 
JameaBaird, Levi Todd, Jamet Tvotter, Ebeneser Sropka, Richard Steele, Imae 
Morrieen, Jamet Garrard, John Edwarde,: Caleb W|illace« Richard TenpeU« Geei^ 
WiliOB, Robert Clark, Robert Johnton, Edward Payne, )iaae Cos, Rkbard T»yler« 
JameeR^gen,IUthew WalteiB,aiid Bfeiia. Mmtum and r Ki^cheloe. The chrifllM 
aameaef the latter gentleBMD, mj fplbHaaaat did apC recaUe^l* . - > 1 
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:' FVmrthrr-That the election of delegates fcMr the piro- 
posed cpnTentiQD, ought to be on the principle of equal 
fepre^ntation* 

The fifth resolution referred the petition to the assem* 
My, in cmifprmity with the first resolution, together with 
all matters connected with the subject of their delibera-* . 
ticMis, to the next convention. 

They published an address ^Ho the inhabitants <^ the 
district of Kentucky'' — in which they vindicated the 
propriety of the proposed severance of the Common* 
wealth, and aligned, with great force, the causes which 
rendered, such a measure indispensable to the welfare of 
the^pfople. They stated, that in the course of their 
enquiries, they found that several laws had passed the 
legislature of Yii^inia, which, although of a general 
nature, were in their operation particularly oppressive 
on the peoplq pf the district— and they alleged, that 
from their local situation, they were deprived of many 
benefits of government, which every citizen had a right 
to expect-T-in proof of which, they appealed to facts. 

'They had no power, they said, to call out the militia 
^heir sure and only defence — to . oj^KNse the wicked 
machinations of the savages, unless in cases of actual 
invasibn. 

^*rhey could have nonexecutive power in the district^ 
either to enforce .the execution of the laws, or to grant 
pardons^ to objects of mercy — because such a. power 
would be inconsistent with the policy of government, 
and .contrary to the present constitution. 

'Thefy/ were ignorant of the laws that were passed^ 
ttbtil^a long time after they were enacted, and in many 
iiiit;ah(i^ until they had expired — ^in consequence of 
l^ich, penalties might be inflicted for ofiences never de* 
signed, and delinquents escaped the punishment due to 
their crimes. 
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Tbey were compelled' to pfowciitd stiito hi the Ugh 
coort ot appeals at J^chmmid, under e^ery di«adv&iitag« 
for the want of evidence^ want of money, and want df 
friendi. ' 

It was imp6S8ible, they declared, fot th6 inhfibitattts 
of the district, at so remote a distance from'the seat 
of government, ever to derive equal benefits with the 
citizens in the eastern parts of the l^tate. 

Thej snggcisted that it was generaHj admitted, thfd 
the district ought, at some period, not far distant, to bis 
i^parated from Virginia, and the only question wasr, 
whether they were then of sufficient abiKty, either to 
fill the diflferent offices of government or provide for iti 
support? In answer to the first branch of this enquiry, 
they insisted, that sound principles and plain sense wonla 
suffice for every laudable purpose of government; and 
they had generally found, that the liberty of the citized 
add the lawi^ of the land, were in the highest reverence 
at the foundation and rise of States, before the public 
morabi are corrupted by wealth and licentiousness* In 
reference td their al)iiity to support their government, 
they had then, they »aid, several valuable funds, apd if 
they suffered them to be exhadsted hy dela^, they 
would be stripped of every resource but that of internal 
taxation. The^r did nbt heisitate, therefore, to pro^ 
nounc6 ii as their Opinion, that the presentj'^was pre- 
ferable to any future period, for the separation to take 
place. :. ♦ .7 

^ These were isonie of tlie reasons t^at justified thid 
ineasure they had unanimously proposed, an4 itwiU 
not be dehied that they were sufficiently ^pogent an4 *4t- 
is^stctory* The third convention met on tlie eighth ;oJf 
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the folio widg August.^ The papers which bed beeK rch 
{itred to them by a resolution of the preceding convmt* 
tio^) were now considered and discui^sed— and a report 
was made thereon by a committee appointed for that 
p«rpo»?. The report contained a declaraticm of griev- 
^ances similar to those already mentioned, which was 
unanimously adopted. In lieu of the petition prepared 
by their predecessors, a fervid appeal was made to the 
patriotism and magnanimity of the parent Commonr 
wealth, in the form, and with the title, of an addresig to 
the General Assembly* It was the production of an ior 
dividual of great distinction and influence, and a mem- 
ber of tbp convention frcwn Fayette— General James 
Wilkinson.^ It commenced with the acknowledgemeiut 
of the importance of the measure which had been pror 
pos^ by the convention, and of the filial affection with 
Irhich they approached the assembly* "The settlers of 
this distant region" — such was its language-r-^^tai^ht 
by the arranirem^nts of Providence, and encouraged by 
the conditions of thi^t solemn compact, for which they 
had paid the price of their blood, to look forW$trd to a 
'Separation from the eastern parts of the Gu^monwJealth) 
have viewed the subject leisurely at a distance, and ex!- 
amined it with caution on its near approach. Ifsecmir- 
eile&ble a& has been their situation, io a cannexicMi i^ith 
any cbitifnunity beyond ihb Appalac^iaa mountaiip 
t>ther thanr the Federal irnion; manifold as have been tiie 
grievataces ^wing therefrom, which have gcoira .with 
their growth and increased with their populatim, they 

' * Tb<9 natnea of the membem are as follow : Samuel McDowell, George Muteti 
Christopher Irvine, William Kennedy, Benjamin Logan, Caleb Wallace, Harry In- 
Uls, John Edwards, James Speed, James Wilkinson, James Garrard, Levi Todd, 
Jmxkc MorrisoQ, Joho Cobum, James Trotter, John Graig, Robert Patterson, Eicliard 
Terrell, George Wilson, Benjamin Seiiastiao, Philip Barbour, Isaac Cox, Aodftw 
Hynes, Mai1i«w Wslton^ aqd Jmms Rogers. 

16 
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•hai^ patiently waited the hoar of redress, nor even 
ventured to raise their voices in their own cause, until 
youth, quickening into manhood, hath given them vigor 
and stability." 

^^It is not," it continued, ^Hhe ill directed or inconsid* 
erate zeal of a few — ^it is not that impatience of power, 
to which ambitious minds are prone — ^nor yet the baser 
consideration of personal interest, which influence the 
people of Kentucky." — "They are incapable of cherish* 
ing^a wish unfounded in justice, and are now impelled 
by expanding and irremediable grievances, universally 
seen, felt and acknowledged, to obey the irresistible dic- 
tates of self preservation, and seek for happiness by 
means honorable to themselves, honorable to you, and 
injurious to neither." 

The convention, therefore, with the consent and by 
the authority of their constituents, prayed jthat an act 
might pass, at the ensuing assembly, declaring and ac- 
knowledging the sovereignty and independence of Ken- 
tucky. George Muter and Harry Innis, the one Chief 
Justice, the other Attorney General of the district, were 
deputed to present the address to the General Assem- 
bly, and to use their personal exertions to facilitate the 
passage of a law in conformity therewith. 

There was another subject that awakened the anxie- 
ties of the convention, and drew from them an -addrcas 
to their constituents. They had received accounts from 
Post St. Vincennes, that indicated a disposition in the 
savages for general war — ^and looking nearer home, they 
found their borders infested, and constant depredations 
committed on their property. "5/oorf," they declared, 
•"Aorf been spilled from the eastern to the western extremity 
qf the district?^ They called, therefore, in the name 
and behalf of the people, on the county lieutenants forth- 
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with to carry into operation the law for regulating and 
disciplining the militia; and recommended to the officers 
to assemble in their respective counties, and concert 
plans for the defence of the country, or for carrying ex- 
peditions against the hostile nations of Indians. 

The deputies of the convention proceeded to Rich- 
mond, in discharge of the duties assigned them. "The 
spectacle^' was now exhibited "of a sovereign power, 
solely intent to bless its people, agreeing to a dismem- 
berment of its parts, in order to secure the happiness of 
the whole."* On the tenth of January, 1786, the 
General Assembly passed "an act concerning the erec- 
tion of the district of Kentucky into an independent 
State." After declaring that the partition of the Com- 
monwealth was "rendered expedient by the remoteness 
of the more fertile, which must be the more populous, 
part of the district — and by the interjacent natural im- 
pediments to a convenient and regular communication 
therewith" — it provided that a convention, to be held at 
Danville on the fourth Monday of September, should be 
elected by the free male inhabitants of the district — 
each of the seven counties to be entitled to five repre- 
sentatives. As soon as two thirds of them should as- 
semble, they were authorized to consider, and by a ma- 
jority of voices to determine, whether it was expedient 
for, and the will of, the good people of the district, that 
the same should be erected into an independent State, 
upon the terms and conditions which the act set forth : 
and if, on those terms and conditions, the convention 
approved of the separation, they should proceed to fix a 
day, subsequent to the first day of September, 1787, on 
which the authority of Virginia and of her laws, over the 

■ ■ » I » m I I I I H I ' '< 

*TIm lat^mft of the addrtM of tb« conrtBtion to tbe General Atiembly. 
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proposed State, should cease and determine forever"-^ 
provided, that prior to the first day of June, 1787, the 
Congress of the United States assented to the partition, 
released Virginia from her federal obligations arising 
from the district as a part of her territory, and admit- 
ted the proposed State into the Federal union. 

The election of delegates to the new conventicm was 
held in August, 1786— but the people of the district 
had again been summoned to the field, to suppress the 
hostilities of the savages, and when the day arrived for 
the meeting of the convention, a quorum of its mem- 
bers failed to attend. To those who were in attend- 
ance, this was a perplexing circumstance. Assuming, 
howevor, the name of a committee of their body, they 
prepared and signed a memorial, setting forth the disap- 
pointment and the exigencies that had produced it, and 
praying the General Assembly for such an alteration of 
the tefms of the act of separation, as the occasion seem<* 
ed to require^ The memorial was committed jnto the 
teMds of John Marshall, Esq., then a young attorney of 
Ricbmodd, since the Chief Justice of the Suprenae Court 
of the United States, apd whose glory it is, to have es- 
tablished upon foundations, as durable as the pillars of 
the government, the constitutional jurisprudence of his 
omintry* The memorial was presented by him to the 
fireberal Assemby, and strengthened by his friendly CQr 
Operation, was favorably received. In October, 1786, 
ailf^her act was passed, ^^making further provision for 
the erection of the district of Kentucky, into ^n inde- 
pondeot State." The preamble recited, that it appeared 
tfaat the representatives elected in pursuance of the first 
adt, had been hindered by unforeseen events from meetr 
ingatthe time proposed, and determining the question 
referred to them^-^tbat no such determinaticm could 
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then take place within the time necausary for its recetr* 
iog the assent of Congress prior to the first of June 
next-^that it continued to be the purpose of the Gen- 
eral Assembly that the district of Kentucky should be- 
come an independent State, and it was therefore enacted 
that the convention should meet in September, 1787, to 
determine, by a concurrence ot two thirds of the whole 
number elected, upon the expediency of the separation. 
The first of January, 1789, was substituted as the day 
when the authority of Virginia was to cease over the 
district, and the assent of C(M)gress was to be procured 
befere the fourth of July, 1788. On the seventh of 
September, 1787, the fifth convention met at Danville, 
and unanimously determined the question submitted to 
them, favorably to the separation.* They then adopted 
an address "to the honorable the Congress of the United 
States of America,'' in which they set forth, with great 
earnestness, their claims to independence. The nuftieiv 
ous causes which had conspired to postpone them, had 
excited the public mind, and a fresh and absorbiog topic 
— the free navigation of the Mississippi river — had, in 
the mean time, entered into their deliberations. It is 
jdifficult^at this day, to appreciate the feelings of jealou^ 
and distrust, with which the people of the whole western 
^country then regarded the possible contingency, of being 
deprived of th6 benefits of that great channel of their 
commerce. The inhabitants of Kentucky desired a 
separation from Virginia, btit the convention assured 
€oxigress, that whatever might be their anxiety to effect 
it, in the constitutional mode prescribed by the law unr 
der which they acted, they would not ccmsider them- 
selves in any manner answerable for the future omdiicl 

^Sm Appeodix^Note S. 
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tif their constituents, if they were unsuccessful in their 
application. Confiding, therefore, implicitly in the jus- 
tice and liberality of that body, they claimed, in 
conformity with the act of the General Assembly of 
Virginia, to be permitted to enjoy equal privileges 
with the other of the United States of America, and 
to be styled the Commonwealth of Kentucky. The 
deep soUcitude they felt to become independent, was 
also displayed in their eagerness to hasten the consum- 
mation of that event, and in the measures they employed 
to ensure it. They resolved that a convention should be 
elected in the ensuing April, to continue in appointment 
until the thirty first of December, 1788, "with full power 
and authority to frame and establish a fundamental 
constitution of government for the proposed State, and 
to declare what laws should be in force therein, until the 
same should be abrogated or altered by the legislative 
authority acting under the constitution, so to be framed 
and established; " and they requested their representa- 
tives in the legislature, to use their endeavors to have 
an inhabitant of the district appointed a delegate to 
Congress for the ensuing year. Accordingly, John 
Brown, Esq., was elected. He was the only member of 
that body from Kentucky, before the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. He came to the district in 1782, 
and soon became distinguished for his talent and public 
spirit After the new government was organized under 
4hat constitution, he was chosen one of the first Senators 
in Congress from Kentucky — and no higher proof need 
be adduced of the public approbation of his services 
than the fact, that he was continued in that high ofiice, 
by successive re-elections, until the year 1805, when 
he retired from public life.* 

■' ■ II . ■ I I I. ■ ,1 iw I I III J ■ 

*Sm Apptndix—NoM T. 
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If the feelk^ofthe inhabitrots of the district weve 
alive to the subject of separation, the minds of the peo- 
ple of the United States were in great agitation, respect* 
ing the important change which was about to take place 
in the aspect of their national affairs. On the seven- 
teenth of September, 1787, after very protracted delibe- 
rations, the convention of the States adopted the present 
Federal constitution, and by a contemporaneous resolu- 
tion, directed it to be laid before Congress, declaring 
their opinion^Hhat it should be submitted to a conven- 
tion of delegates chosen in each State by the peoph 
thereof^ under a recc»nmendation of its legislature for 
their assent and ratification." G)ngress received the 
report of the convention on the twenty eighth of Sep- 
tember, 1787, and resolved that it be transmitted to the 
legislatures of the States, in conformity to the resolves 
of the convention. It devolved upon Kentucky to take 
her part in these movements. Delegates were chosen* 
in the several counties of the district to the convention 
of Virginia, that met at Richmond in June, 1788, to sit 
in judgment on the great questions at issue between the 
parties that were formed in reference to them, and <m 

* 1 am indebted to Mr. Butler— £m<. 1^., 166— for the interestioc informatioa 
thatfollowf: 

«(Tbroogh the courtei j of Menrs. Brown and Marshall, the author if enabled to 
present the reader with the names of the Kentackj members of the Virginia ConTea- 
tion, which ratified the present Constitution of the United States. From FayeiU^ 
Humphrej Marshall and John Fowler; Jeffenon county, Robert Breckenridge and 
Rice Bullock; IdncoUi coimfy, John Logan and Henry PawUng; J^eiion eoun^^ 
Johd Steele and Matthew Walton; JIf ercer county, Thomas Allen and Alexander 
Robertson; Madison county, G. Clay and William Irvine; Bourfton county, Henry 
Lee and John Edwards. The Constitution of the United States was published In tbtt 
Kentucky Gaiette, Oct- 27lh 1787. The only members of the Virginia le^slature 
from Kentucky, whose names the author has been able to obtain, are John Brown, 
Benjamin and John Logan, Squire Boone, Swearingen, Thomas, John and Robert 
Todd, James Harrod, William McClung, John Steele, James Garrard, John Ed- 
wards, John Jewitt, William Pope and Richard Taylor.'' 
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the twentieth of the same month, Virgiiiia gaTe her 
sanction to ti^ proposed form of ^vemment. Ten 
States had now adopted the constitution, and no doubt 
remained that the new government would go into opera- 
tion. 

On the twenty eighth of July, 1788, the sixth con- 
vention assembled at Danville, to form a constitution cf 
government for the new State of Kentucky. Another 
sad disappointment awaited them. Scarcely were they 
organized', before they received intelligence that Con- 
gress had declined, for the present, to entertain their 
petition, and had referred the question of admitting Ken- 
tucky into the confederacy to the new government. The 
vexation of the contention and of the people was openly 
and vehemently expressed. Many gave vent to iheir 
feelings in terms strongly savoring of disafiection to the 
government. The oiTspring of excitement and cha^in^ 
a proposition was even made to submit the afiairs of the 
district to the people themselves, in their primary capa* 
city, and to ascertain their opinions through the medium 
of each company of militia. But the niore judicious nair 
jority discarded it as disorganizing. The cohvention^ 
after a long and animated discussion, came to a widely 
different determination. They recommended to the peo- 
ple to elect another assembly to meet in the Novemljer 
following, and to continue in office until the first of Janr 
uary, 1790 — "delegating to them full powers, to take 
imcb measures for obtaindng the admission of the district 
as a separate and independent member of the United 
States of America, and the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, as may appear most conducive to those purposes 
— to form a constitution of government, and organize thjB 
same when they shall judge necessary, and to do and ac- 
complish whatsoever, on a consideration of the State of 
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tliQ district, may, in their opinion, promote its inter- 
ests." It is obvious, that these measures were indio 
ativeof an unsettled and anxious state of the pubbc 
mind— but they conduced to no violent consequences. 

The third day of November, 1788, was set apart, by 
a resolution of their predecessors, for the meeting of the 
jconvention. On the fourth, a majority of the members 
appeared and took their seats, and the house proceeded 
^o business. The resolution of Congress postponing the 
admission of Kentucky into the Union, until after the 
fourth of March, 1789, was read and referred. An ad^ 
dress to C!!ongress was reported from a committee ap- 
pointed to prepare it, of which General Wilkinson wa« 
the Chairman, and Mr. Innis presented another to the 
jpreneral Assembly of Virginia. In the former, the con? 
vention recounted the difficulties and dangers of the set- 
tlement of Kentucky — and asserted, in an especial man- 
ner, the claim of the western people, to the free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi river. It was a right naturally 
and essentially annexed to the possession of the western 
country, and they called upon Congress to stretch forth 
their hands to save them. ^'We are a member," they 
Sfiidy "that would exert every muscle for your service. 
Do not cut us off from your body. By every jtie of con- 
sanguinity and affection, by the remembrance of tho 
blood we have mingled in the common cause, by. a re- 
gard to justice and policy, we conjure you to procure 
our rijght." 

In the latter, they threw themselves on the justice 
and liberality of the General Assembly, which they had 
so often experienced, solicited "the friendly interpo- 
qltioQ of the parent State with the Congress of the 
United States, for a speedy admismon of the diytrict 
into the federal union," and prayed "them to urge that 
17 
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honorable bodjrin the most expra» terms, to tal^e ef- 
ibctual measures for prociiring to the- mlnibitant^ the 
"iVee nilVigation of the Mississippi, without which,* th6 
siltuatibn of a large part of the community woiiM \>6 
wretched' and miserable.'^ On the tenth of Novembei" 
the convention adjourned. In January, 178&, Virginia 
passed a third act for the separation of the district, con- 
taining some new conditions which dreated universal 
"dissatisfection. On the twentieth of July of that year^ 
the convention met, and after declaring, in the m6st 
explicit manner, that the alteration of the tetms oftJte 
oom^ct was injurious and inadmissible, they resolt^d 
to present a memorial to the General Assembly^ urging 
isuch a diange in the t^rms last proposed, as wouM 
teake them equal to those formerly offered by yir^iiiid 
and accepted by the district of Kentucky. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia readily consented to relax 
the conditions and passed a law for that purpose. But 
the new act referred the whole subject of separieit ton tc^ 
another convention to be chosen in 1790. It can be nd 
Wonder, after such a constant succession of disappoint- 
ments, that the people should have become impatient 
and irascible. It had required almost as much time toi 
consummate their anxiously desired separation £r6ni' 
Virginia, as to conquer the wilderness. Tfee i)eriod 
however approached when that event was to be consum^ 
mated. On the' twenty sixth of July, 1790, according 
to the direction of the act of the General Assembly lasi 
referred to, another convention commenced its sessjidb' 
At t>anville. George Muter was elected President— ^and 
tlie <;(mvention declared, by a resolution, that "ijt'^is 
eitpedient for, and the will of, the good people of ^he dUt-^ 
tkUSt of Ketitod^, that the same be erected into an iM^^ 
{iend^nt Stke, oA the terms and conditions specified in 
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an act of the Virginia Assembly, passed . on the eijghr 
teehthof Decepiber, 1789:" and after the acceptaqce,o^ 
those terms and conditions in a formal manner^ they 
resotved '^that on the first day of June, 1792, the said 
district shall become a State separate from, and iqde- 
pepdent of, the government of Virginia, and the article^ 
of separation a solemn compact binding on the people 
of Kentucky." Alexander Scott Bullitt, Esq., reported 
from a committee selected for the purpose, an address to 
the General Assembly of Virginia, announcing the ac? 
ceptance of the conditions of the law, and soliciting th^ 
co-operation of her representatives in Congress in the 
yfTort to obtain the admission of Kentucky into the 
tJiiion. A memorial addressed to the President of the 
tlnited States was also reported, by James M. Mar- 
sjiall, Esq., acknowledging the attachment ofthec6n- 
Ventiott to the federal government — declaring the causes 
ind ihotives which had led to the proposed separation 
jfrbm the parent Commonwealth — asserting the compe- 
tency of Kentucky for self governitient — and soliciting 
the passage of an act of Congress for her admission mtq 

?ie confederacy, within the time Umited by the act of 
irginia, and in conformity with the Constitution of thei 
United States. The address and memorial having been 
adopted by the convention, they proceeded finally to de- 
clare, that in the month of December, 1791, oa the re- 
spective court days of the counties of the district, ai^ct 
at the respective places of holding courts therein, repre- 
ilentatives, to continue in office for seven months, Should 
be elected by (he free male inhabitants ^f each county 
above the age of twenty one years — i^ach county to 
be entitled to fite representatives, making the whble^ 
liuijtiber ft)fty five— thai they shoudd a)mpose a c^ven*«' 
tibh, toti6 hdd in Danville on the first monday of* April, 
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17S2, to frame and establish a constitiitioa or finrm of 
goTernment, and also tp determini^ what laws should re- 
main in force until altered or abrogated by the legisla- 
tive authority, acting under the constitution so to be 
framed or established. 

In his speech to both houses of Congress, on the 
eighth of December, 1790, President Washington said-^ 
^^mnce your last sessions, I have received communica- 
tions by which it appears, that the district of Kentucky, 
at present a part of Virginia, has concurred in certain 
propositions contained in a law of that State, in conse- 
quence of which, the district is to become a distinct 
member of the Union, in case the requisite sanction 
of Congress is added. For this sanction applicatim 
is now made. I shall cause the papers on this very; 
import^t transaction to be laid before you. The lib- 
erality and harmony with which it has been conducted^ 
will be found to do great honor to both the parties ;. and 
the sentiments of warm attachment to the union land it« 
present government, expressed by our fellow citizens of 
Kentucky, cannot fail to add an affectionate concern foe 
their particular welfare to the great national imprech 
sions under which you will decide on the case submitted 
to you." The House of Representatives replied: "We 
shall bestow on this important subject the favorable 
cmisideration which it merits; and with the national 
policy which ought to govern our decision, shall not fail 
to mingle the affectionate sentiments which are awa- 
kened, by those expressed in behalf of our fellow citizens 
of Kentucky. And the Senate "assured him of their, 
disposition to concur, in giving the requisite sanction to 
the admission of Kentucky, as a distinct member of thO' 
ITnion," "anticipating the happy effects to be expected 
from jthe sentiments of attachment toward the UnjpQ. 
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aad it8|>re06iit governmeiit, which have \^em e^rawed 
by the patriotic inbabitaoits of that district." 

On the fourth day of February, 1791 ^ Congress enacf^ 
ed 9.nd declared^ ^^that on the first day of June, 1792, a 
noF State, by the name and style of the State of Ken- 
tucky, shall be received and admitted into this Union, 
as a new and entire member of the United States jif 
America." ' 

Nothing now remained but the action of Kentucky 
herself, in order to bring to a close her long and arduous 
sjtruggles to obtain independence. On the first Monday 
of April, 1792, the convention assembled at Danvilkf to 
frame the constitution, and elected CoL Samuel MP? 
Dowell, to preside over their deliberations, and Thon^sii; 
Todd their Clerk. It was a grave and dignified assemUjr) 
composed of some of the best materials of the di|strict-r** 
abounding as it did in talent, integrity and patriotisHi; 
George Nicholas was its brightest luminary. If he was 
not a transcendant orator according to the Dempsthe- 
nian process of resolving elequence into action alcmd, 
his powers of argum^tation were of the highest ord«, 
and his knowledge of the laws and instituticms ofhifi 
country, placed him in the first rank of the distingu^h- 
ed men, by whose wisdom and patriotism they were es- 
tablished. He had acquired eminence in his profession 
before he left Virginia. A member of the ccmveption 
that ratified the Constitution of the United States, he 
wasthe associate of Madison, of Randolph and of Henr^, 
and he came to Kentucky in the fullness of his fame, aqd 
in the maturity of his intellectual strength. One of 
his colleagues, from the county of Mercer, was the Rev. 
David Rice, a minister of the Presbyterian church. 
Having received his education under the care of the' 
Rev. Samuel Daveis,^ a most learned and eloquent pulpit: 
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in order to devote himself to the ministry. He ^ogfat 
'E place in the convention, in the hope of being ^ble to 
Infuse into its deliberations a zeal for the gradual extir- 
pation of slavery in Kentucky, for which purpose he Wit)tb 
-And published a tract, entitled, ^^Slavery inconisiist^iit 
with justice and good policy," containing his ' viWs iit 
large upon that interesting subject. His lea]*niilg, mU 
|M^1y, his grave and venerable deportment, and his high 
Mtfk ib the church to which he belonged, gave to hilt 
l^ilions desetred influence, and he supported them ib 
debate with considerable ability. There were ^eril 
other men of great worth and distincti(»i, whom it i^ 
becKMsary barely to mention. These were Isaac Shelby, 
C0I. Benjamin Logan, James Garrard, afterwards Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, John Edwards, 6he ofliet 
ftnk ^nators in Congress, Alexander S. Btdlitt'^nd 
RdNfrt Breckinridge, the one the first Lieutenant Govi 
embr, and the other, the first Speaker of the Houke 6f 
Ik^il*esentatives, Caleb Wallace, who became a Jdid^ 
of the Supreme Court, Samuel McDbwell the Preside^'t 
«Mf the ^Mfvehtion, and others of less distinction who Md 
bee* *elect^ for their «ound, practical vi6ws of public 
ptriiey.^ ' 

■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ . i. r . 1 1 : . : ■ I • . ■ . , , . , - . - 1 '- V. \ ■ ! 1 4. ; * . ; 

* KEMBBBt OF TgB COMVBNTION OF 179S. 

jF&t/eUeeounty— Hubbard Taylor, Tbomai Lewis, George S. Smith, Robert Frytr. 
JWtoet Cmmf^td, 

J^ermk 0ou}%— Ricbard Taylor, Jobs Campbell, ikkxiMw S. 0iimtl,.Bii}A^ 
2iSh Sebastian, Robert Brecken ridge. 

' >JB&Uf66n county— John ^Edwards, James (Garrard, 7ames Smith, John Mc^nney, 
BtfJaRiiit flarriioo. . ' , i.: 

Jfelton eocmty— William King, Mathew Walton, Cutbbert HardaoD, Joee^h IfolM 
Ahdrew Rynes. . / 

iMuHicn eokmty— Chariot Cttreoder, Higgerton Ornbbt, '^oAnirfelAy, llibtlkict 
IJlmHy^ JoMpb KeoBfedy.. 
' Mercer eounfy— Samuel Taylor, Jacob Fromao, George Nkholai, VwH Ui$$i 
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The journal of the propeediogs of th^ cc^veiMMn ^ 
probably perished. I have been unable, after diligwil 
inquiry, to ascertain its fate. On the ninete<^eth of April 
they closed their labors, and on the first of June foUoivh 
ing, .the district of Kentucky was an independent State. 

The constitution of 1792, having been superseded b(j& 
that of 1799^ is now no farther a subject of interest tb«li 
as it may cast light upon the policy of the mep wha 
framed it, and I shall do no more than glance at Mine 
of it? prominent provisions^ Following the precedes! 
furnished by the Constiti^tion of the UnitodStates^ the 
powers of government were divided inU^ three distinfift 
departments. The legislative power was v€isrf;ed iik, u 
Oeneral Assembly to consist of a Senate and Houae oi 
Ijiepre^entatives. The representatives were elected ain^ 
pti^ally by the qualified electors of each county. The 
Senate was difierently chosen. The electors qualifiecl 
t9 YjOte for representatives, were to choose at the design 
Qatf d placen of electiop, as mco^ persons as, they weiMi 
eiititled to have for representatives for their resp^ctiii^i 
epunties, and those persons were to constitute tl^eleo^ 
tor^ of the Seriate. They were required to assemble mM 
the place appointed for convening the General, Assemblfy 
and ^^proceed to choo^, by ballot, as Senators, tnmi ^ 
tjh^.ma^t wi$€(omy experimee and virtue^ alxwe^the age of 
twenty seven years of age, and residents in the State: 
two whole years next preceding the eliection.'' ^^2¥i^ 
ij^jnister of religww societies^ menxber of: Congress^ m- 
Qther person, holding any office of profit uiider the X!iA*i 

' : ' ~""" ' ' ■ ' '^ ; I '' ; 

'.'Lmeoln ewnfy — Bebjamin Logao, John Bailey, Isaac Shelby, Benedict Svrope, 

•^ jmatn M^y Igomeiy* f 

Woodford courUif'-^ohn Watkint, Richard Toung, Willift^ St^t, Ca|fb ll^t 

iace, Robert JobniOD* 
Maton county— OMige Ij«wi8,MU«t W. Conway, Tbomai Wuripf, Robot RaiHiif^ 
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ted States or this Commonwealtb^ exc^t attorniei at 
hw, justices of the peace, militia officers and coroDers^ 
could be a member of either house during his continu- 
ance to act as minister, in Congress or in office.^' 

The supreme executive power was vested in a Gov- 
erhor— /o be chosen for four years by the electors of the 
Senate^ at the same time and place, and in the same 
maflner that the Senators were elected. 
' All free male citizens of the age of twenty one years, 
baving resided in the State two years, or in the county 
in which they offered to vote one year next before the 
Section, were permitted ^^to enjoy the rights of an elec- 
toi^'— 4ind all elections were required to be iy ballot. 
\ The judicial power, both as to matters of law and 
equity^ was vested in one supreme court, and in such 
mferior ipourts as the legislature might, from time to 
time, ordain and establish. To the supreme court was 
given original and final jurisdiction, in all cases respect- 
ing the titles to land under the then land laws of Vir-^ 
gioia, and in all cases concerning contracts for land pritfr 
to the establishing of those titles. In aU other cases it 
WAS fallowed appellate jurisdiction only— with such ex- 
ceptimui and under such regulations as the legislature 
idiould make, for the duQ administration of justice^ 

Sheriffs and coroners were to be chosen by the citi-' 
zesds of each county qualified to vote for representatives,' 
and to hold their offices for three years. 

1 All laws in force in Virginia, of a general nature, and 
not local to the eastern part of that State, were declared 
to be in force in Kentucky, until they were altered or 
repealed by the legislature : and the compact with Vir- 
ginia was adopted as a component part of the constitu-* 
tion. 

I omit the provisions defining and regulating the pow-^ 
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ers of the departments^ as well as the declaration of. 
rights. Ther^ is little to distinguish them from the 
usual forms of the American constitutions. But it is due 
to the statesmen of 1792, that their views upon the 
great question, which at the period of the establishment 
of the federal government, received a large share of the 
public attention, and agitated the councils of the nation- 
al convention in 1787, should not be overlooked in a 
hist0ri<;al review of their proceedings. Slavery, it is 
Wen knoWn, was k part of the political institutions of 
Kentucky^ when she became a county, and then a diis* 
trict of Virginia. There were those in the convention, 
who were its avowed and earnest opponents, and favorod 
a wdt regulated system of gradual emancipation. But 
While the institution of slavery was retained, probably 
as a deformity which it was better to bear than attempt 
to eradicate, several provisions were incorporated into 
the constitution having a direct reference to the prohibit 
tion of the traffick in human flesh. After the convene 
tion had deterndined that the toleration of slavery should 
be admitted by the constitution, it was properly incum- 
bent on theni to protect the tenure by which property 
ini^aveswa* held, with the necessary guards against 
legislative encroachnient. The Creneral Astoiiibly, 
tii^refore, were deprived of the "power to pais Idw* for 
the emancipation of slaves without the consent of theii' 
6Wners, or without paying their owners, prdvioui t6 
tnich emancipation, a full equivalent in rbmiey.'' 
- They were deprived also of the power to ^^prevent 
Emigrants to this State, from bringing with them suck 
persons as are deemed slaves by the laws of any one of 
the United States, so long as any person of the same 
Hge or description shall be Qontihued in slavery by^ the 
lawff of this State.^ But ihe constitution required im* 
18 
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peratively, that laws should be passed to permit owners 
of slaves to emancipate them — and it then declared 
that the legislature "shall have full power to prevent 
slaves being brought into this State as merchandize^' — 
"to prevent any slave being brought into this State from 
a foreign country, and to prevent those from being brought 
into this State who have heen^ since the first day of January^ 
1:789, or may hereafter he^ imported into any of the United 
Slates from a foreign country.^^ I should fail to do jus- 
tice to the authors of these provisions, if I neglected to 
add, that "full power" was likewise granted to the Gren- 
eral Assembly "to pass such laws as may be necessary, 
to oblige the owners of slaves to treat them with human- 
ity, to provide for them necessary clothing and provi- 
sions, to abstain from all injuries to them extending to 
life OT limb, and in case of their neglect or refusal to 
comply with the direction of such laws, to have such 
slave or slaves sold for the benefit of the owner or ow- 
ners.'' 

'On the fourth day of June, 1792, the first G^eral 
A^embly met at I^exington. Isaac Shelby, the Gov- 
ernor elect, prei^nted himself before them in person, and 
delivered his inaugural address. James Brown, the late 
distinguished representative of the United States at the 
court irf. France, was appointed Secretary of State^ 
Ck^nrge Nicholas Attorney General, and George Muter, 
Benjamin. ^^bastian and Caleb Wallace, judges of the 
court of Appeals. . ; '/ , ^ 

^ The govjernm^t waS; now organized, and Xentoeky 
assumed her position in the confederacy pf American 
States. . . 

. Seventy years have elapsed since Finley and b^ 
adventurous componions first penetrated the dark and 
bloody grcmnd^ If, from the. eminence on whtQLwf 
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stand, we take a retrospect of the wonderful career of 
the pioneers, we cannot fail to be suitably impressed 
with the constancy and heroism with which, for nearly 
a quarter of a century, they met and withstood the in- 
numerable perils and difficulties of their situation: and 
if we compare with theirs the present condition of their 
de(^cendants, we are at a loss how to fix an adequate 
value upon their labors to the cause of human happiness. 
Within the narrow limits of the life of man, a wil- 
derness has been transformed into cultivated fields, 
and a great Commonwealth has sprung up, containing a • 
population of more than seven hundred thousand souls — 
rich in the productions of industry and art — abounding 
in the comforts of civilized life — adorned by the refine- 
ments of society, and flourishing under the auspices of 
wise and benignant political institutions. The hordes 
of savages that inhabited the extensive region stretching 
from the western b(mndary of Pennsylvania to the Missis- 
sippi river, have disappeared, and have been succeeded 
by other political communities, the luxuriance of whose 
growth is still more extraordinary. Less than forty 
years ago, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, with their mil- 
lioas of inhabitants and their twenty nine representa- 
tives in the national councils, were territorial depend- 
ents on the federal government. If we are permitted 
to derive conclusions from the events of our past his- 
tory, we may form some^ conceptions, inadequate 
though they may be, of what, with the blessing of God 
upon us, the future is to accomplish, in giving extension 
to the numbers, addition to the strength,^wisdom and 
power to the intellect, glory to the career, of this vast em- 
pire of freemen in the west. The men to whom, above all 
others, we are indebted for these inappreciable benefits, 
are the pioneers of Kentucky. They have passed away. 
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bat their senrices will oot be forgotten. If, in the per- 
formance of the part which has been allotted to me on 
this interesting occasion, I have succeeded in illustratr 
ing their claims upon the gratitude of their country, I 
shall be abundantly rewarded for the labor of the effort 
I have made. The reward will be inconceivably 
heightened, if, before the close of this anniversary, the 
descendants of the pioneers should solemnly resolve to 
construct, upon the spot where Kentucky began to be, 

A MONUMENT TO THEIR MEMORY. 
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Note A. — page 14* 



I. 



The following incident has been communicated to me by Or- 
lando Brown, Esq., to whom it Was related by bis deceased uncle^ 
Dr. Samuel Brown: 

"An old lady who had been in the forts, was describing to Dr. 
Brown the scenes she had witnessed in those times of perH and 
adventure: and, among other things, remariced, that during the 
first two years of her residence in Kentucky, the most comely 
sight i^he beheld, was seeing a young man dying in his bed a na- 
tural defath* She had been familiar with blood and carnage and 
death, but in jail those cases the sufferefrs were the victims of thoi 
Indian tomahawk and scalping knife; and that, on an occasion 
when a young man was taken sick and died, after the usual man- 
ner of nature, she and the rest of the women sat np all n^t, 
gazing upon him as 2tn object of beauty." 

IL 

•\ 

My friend, Capt. Samuel Daviess, of Harrodsborgh^ haa for* 
nished me with the interesting details that follow: 

There is an incident in the early settleraenf of* Kentucky wWch 
has not been heretofore noticed. In the fall of the year 1779, 
Samuel Daviess, who resided in Bedford county, Virginia, moved 
with his fafnily to Kentucky, and lived for a time, at Whitley's 
station in Lincoln. After residing for some time in the station, he 
removed with hfs family to a place called Gflmer*s Lick, some 
six or seven miles distant from said station, where he built a 
cabin, cleared som6 land, which he put in com next season, not 
apprehending any danger from the Indian^i althotigh he was con^- 
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sidered a frontier settler. But this imamnary state of security 
did not last lon^; for on a morning in the month of August, in 
the year 1782, naving stepped a few paces from his door, he was 
sudilenly surprised by an Indian's appearing between him and 
the door, with tomahawk uplifted, almost within striking dis- 
tance. In this unexpected condition, and being entirely unarmed, 
his first thought was, that by running around' the house, he could 
enter the door in safety, but to his surprise, in attempting to 
efiect this object, as he approached the door he found the house 
full of Indians. Being closely pursued by the Indian first men-* 
tioned, he made his way into the corn field, where he concealed 
himself, with much difficulty, until the pursuing Indian had re- 
turned to the house. 

Unable as he was to render any relief to his family (there being 
five Indians) he ran with the utmost speed to the station of his 
brother James Daviess — a distance of five miles. As he ap* 
proached the station — his undressed condition told the tale of 
his distresses, before he was able to tell it himself. Almost 
breathless, and with a faltering voice, he could only say, his 
wife and children were iti the hands of the Indians. Scarcely was 
the communication made when he obtained a spare gun, and the 
five men in the station, well armed, followed him to his residence. 
When they arrived at the house, the Indians, as well as the fam- 
ily, were found to be gone, and no evidence appeared that any of 
the family had been killed. A search was made to find the direc- 
tion the Indians had tfiken; but owing to the dryness of the 
f round, and the. adroit manner in which they had departed, no 
iscoyery could be .made« In this state of perplexity^ the party 
being all good woodsmen, took that direction in pursuit of the 
Indians, which they thought it most probable* they would take* 
After going a few miles, their attention was arrested by the hpwl^ 
ing of a dog, which afterwards turned out to be a house-dog that 
had followed the family, and which the Indians had undertaken 
to kill, so as to avoid detection, which might happen from his 
occasionally barking. In attempting to kill the dog, he was only 
wounded, which produced the howKng that was heard. The 
noise thus heard, satisfied them that they were near the Indiansa 
and enabled them to rush forward with the utmost impetuosity. 
Two of the Indians being in the rear as spies, discovering the ap- 
proach of the party, ran forward where the other Indians were 
with the family — one of them knocked down the oldest boy, 
about eleven years old, and while in the act of scalping him, was. 
fired at, but without effect Mrs. Daviess, seeing the agit^tion^ 
and alarm of the Indians, saved herself and suckii^ cnlld^ by 
jumping into a sink Me* The Indians did not stand to make 
fight, but fled in the most precipitate manner. In that way the 
family was rescued by nine o'clock in the morning, without the 
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foarbf a 4single life, aiKl :viithout any iajuiy but that above mea^ 
tieoidd. So soon a^ the boy had risen on his feet, the first word h% 
spdke was, ** curse that Indian^ he has got my scalpJ^*. After the 
family had been rescued, Mrs. Daviess gave the following account 
of the manner in which the Indians had acted. A few minutes 
after her hi^sband had opened the door and stepped out of the 
house, four Indiaiis rushed in, whilst the fifth, as she afterwards 
fotind out, was in pursuit of her husband. Herself and children 
were in bed while the Indians entered the house. One of the 
Indians immediately made signs, by which she understood him to 
inquire how far it was to the next house. With an unusual pre- 
sence of mind, knowing how imporjtant it would be to make the 
diataqce as far as possible, she raised both her hands, first counting 
the fingers of one hand then of the other — making a distance of 
eight miles. The Indian then* signed to her, that she must rise: 
she immediately got up, and as soon as she could dress herself, 
oommenced showing the Indians, one article of clothing and then 
another, which pleased them very much : and in that way, de* 
layed them at the house nearly two hours. In the mean time, 
Ifcie Indian Who had been in pursuit of her husband, returned with 
his hands stained with poke berries, which he held up, and with 
some violent gestures, and waiving of his tomahawk, attempted 
to^induce the belief, that the stain on his hands was the blood of 
^r husband, ,and that he had killed him. She was enabled at 
onqe to discover the deception, and instead of producing any 
alan^' on her part, she was satisfied that her husband had escaped 
winjureid. 

After the savages had plundered the house of every thing that 
they could conveniently carry off with them, they started, taking 
Mrs. Diaviess and her children — seven in number, as prisoners, 
idong with them. Some of the children were too young to travel 
eiCfast as th^ Indians wished, and discovering, as she believed, 
their intbntion tp kill such of theth as could not conveniently travel, 
iih^ pxiade the two oldest boys carry them on their backs. The 
Indians, in starting from the house, were very careful, to leave 
no lugns of the direction they had taken, not even permitting the 
children to break a twig or weed, as they passed along. They had 
not gone far, before an Indian drew his knife and cut off a fbw 
uich^ of Mrs. Daviess' dress, so that she would not be interrupt- 
ed in travelling. 

Mrs. Daviess was a woman of cool deliberate courage, and 
meoustomed to handle the ^n so that she could shoot well, as 
mavv of the women were m the habit of doing in those •da3rs. 
She had contemplated, as a last resort, that if not rescued in the 
^Morse of the day, when night came and the Indians had falleii 
asleep, she would deliver herself and children by ]cilling as manjr 
of the Indians as she could — thinking that in a night attack ai 
19 
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many o[ them as remained, would most probaUy run oK Saeh 
ma attempt would now seem a species of madness; but to tfaoa^ 
who were acquaint^ with Mrs. Daviess, little doubt was enter- 
tained, that if the attempt had been made, it would have proved 
successful. 

The boy who had been scalped, was greatly disfigured, as the 
hair never after grew upon that part of his head. He oiten 
wished for an opportunity to avenge himself upon the Indians for 
the injury he had received. Unfortunately for himself, ten years 
dterwards, the Indians came to the neighborhood of his father 
and stole a number of horses. Himself and a party of men went 
in pursuit of them, and after following them for some days, the 
Indians finding that they were likely to be overtaken, placed 
themselves in ambush, and when their pursuers came up, killed 
youns Daviess and one other man ; so that he ultimately feU 
into their hands when about twenty one years old. 

The next year after the father died; his death being caused^ as 
it was supposed, by the extraordinary efforts he made to reteasd 
Jbisi family from the Indians. 

1 cannot close this account, without noticing an act of courafflt 
.displayed by Mrs. Daviess, calculated to exhibit her character in 
its true point of view. 

Kentucky, in its early days, like most new countries, was loo- 
casionally troubled by men of abandoned character, who Uved b^ 
stealing the property of others, and after committing their depr«* 
dations, retired to their hiding places, thereby eluding the opera* 
tion of the law. One of these marauders, a man of desperalt 
character, who had committed extensive thefts from Mr. DaViess 
as well as from his neighbors, was pursued by Daviess and a party 
,whose property he had taken, in order to bring him to justice. 
While the party were in pursuit, the suspected individual, nM 
knowing any one was pursuing him, came to the house of Ds^ 
.viess, armed with his gun and tomahawk — ^no person being at 
home but Mrs. Daviess and her children. After he had stepped 
in the house, Mrs. Daviess asked him if he would drink sdmo- 
•thing — and having set a bottle of whiskey upon the taUe, tb^ 
quested him to help himself. The fellow not suspecting any dangto 
set bis gun up by the door, and while drinking, Mrs. Daviess 
picked up his gun, and placing herself in the door, had the gua 
cocked and levelled upon him by the time he turned around alul 
in a peremptory manner ordered him to take a seat, or she would 
«hoot him. Struck with terror and alarm, he asked what he had 
.done. She told him, he had stolen her husband's property, and 
that she intended to take care of him herself In that condilioay 
she held him a prisoner, until the party of men returned and i 
him into their possession. 
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m. ' 

Letter from Nathaniel Hart, Sr., Esq., of Woodford. 

Sprino H1U.9 .... 1840. 1 
DsarSir: 

Connected with your address delivered at the celebratAoii 
of the first settlement of Kentucky at Boonesborough, the circum- 
stances attending the escape and defence of Mrs. Woods about 
the year 1784 or '5, near the Crab Orchard, in Lincoln couatyi, 
may not be without interest. I have a distinct recollection of 
them. Mr. Woods, her husband, was absent from home, and 
early in the morning, baing a short distance from her cabin, she 
discovered several Indians advancing towards it. She reached it 
before all but one, who was so far ahead of the others, that before 
she could close and fasten the door, he entered. Instantly he 
was seized by a lame negro man of the family, and after a short 
scuffle, they both fell — the negro underneath. But he held the 
Indian so fast, that he was unable to use either his scalping knife 
or tomahawk, when he called upon his young mistress to take th? 
axe from under the bed, and dispatch him by a blow upon the 
•head. She immediately attempted it: but the' first attempt was 
a failure. She repeated the blow and killed him. The other In^ 
dians were at the door endeavoring to force it open with \their 
tomahawks. The negro rose, and proposed to Mrs. Wood$ t^ 
iet in another, and they would soon dispose of the whol0 of them 
in the same way. The cabin was but a short distance froDa a 
station, the occupants of which, having discovered the perik^is 
situation of the family, fired on the Indians, and killed anptheCt 
when the remainder made their escape. ' ' r • 

This incident is not more extraordinary than one that hap* 
pened, in the fall or winter of 1781-'2, to some families belonging 
to our own fqrt at the White Oak Spring. My father settled this 
fort in 1779. It was situated about a mile above Boonesboroi^ 
and in the same bottom of the river. It was composed priiiot^ 
pally of families from York county,^ Pennsylvania— roi'derly, rsr 
spectable people, and the men good soldiers. But they were um 
accustomed to Indian warfare, and the consequence was^ tb«t:<^ 
some ten or twelve men, all were killed but two or thr^e•,.,D^ 
ring this period, Peter Duree, the elder, the principal nuin of th^ 
connexion, determined to settle a new fort between Estillts slSr 
tion and the mouth of Muddy creek, directly on the trac^bsfi 
tween the Cherokee and Shawanese towns. Having erected :|i 
cabin, his son-in-law John Bullock and his family,' and , hi# ion 
Peter Duree, his wife, and two children removed to it,^ takii^ ii( 
pairof hand mill stones with them. They remained fertwqiior 
throe days shut up in theur cabin, but their com naeal b^iag as^r 
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haiisted, they were compelled to venture out, to cut a hollow 
tree in order to adjust their hand mill. They were attacked by 
Indians — Bullock, after runniiig a short distafice; felL *Duree 
reached the cabin, and threw himself upon the bed. Mrs. Bul- 
lock raft to tfce door to ascertain the fate of her husband — receiv- 
ed a shot in the breast, and fell across the door sill. Mrs. Duree, 
not knowing whether her husband had been shot or bad^fainted, 
tsaught her by the feet, pulled her into the house and hatred the 
8ck>r. She grasped a rifle and told her husband, she would help 
him to fight. He replied that he had been wounded and was 
dying. She then presented the gun through several port holes 
in quick succession — then calmly sat bv her husband and closed 
Ills eyes in death. You would conclude that the scene ought to 
lend nere — but after waiting several hours, arid seeing notiiing 
toore of the Indians, she sallied out in desperation to make her 
Way to the White Oak Spring, with her infant in her arms^ and 
k son, three or four years of age, following hen Afraid to pursue 
the trace, she entered the woods, and after running till: she* was 
nearly exhausted, she came at length to the trace. She deter- 
mined to follow it at all hazards, and having advanced a few 
miles fhrther, she met the elder Mr. Duree, with his wiffe and 
youngest son, with their baggage, on their way to the new stal- 
lion. The melancholy tidings induced them, of course, to reiunr* 
They led their horses into an adjoining canebrake, unloaded then), 
imd regained the White Oak Spring fort before daylight. 

It is impossible at this day to make a just impression of the 
iuffimngsof the pioneers about the period spoken ot The White 
Oak Spring fort in 1782, with perhaps one hundred souls in it, 
was reduced in August to three fighting white men— -and I can 
•ay with truth, that for two or three weeks, my mother's family 
iiisver unclothed themselves to sleep, nor were all of them, within 
the time, at their meals together, nor was any household business 
attempted. Food was prepared, and placed where those who 
diose could eat. It was the period when Bryant's station was 
besii^d, and for many days before and after that gloomy events 
wa were in constant expectation of being made prisoners. We 
itiade application to Col. Logan for a guard, and obtained one, 
l>ut not until the danger was measureably over. It then consisted 
ctf two men only. Col. Logan did every thing in his power, as 
tennty Lieutenant, to sustain the different forts — but it was not a 
tifcTy easy matter to order a married man from a flwrt where his 
filmily was, to defend some other — ^when his own was in imminent 
danger. 

I went with my mother in January, 17S3, to Ix^an's station to 
^<yve triy father's will. He had fallra in the preceding Jdj^ 
Twmty armed men were of the psnrty^ Twenty three widom 
iHMia atteadwee upon the court, to- obtmi letters ^of tAanciu 
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tri^tioii w the estates of their husbands iieho had been killed dii* 
rag the paat yean My mother went to Col. Logan's, who re* 
ceived and treated her like a sister. 

I have drawn these statements in haste, without time to correct 
tbennand am, with esteem, &c. 

NATHANIEL HART. 
JaMjbs T. Moreheab, Esq. 



Note B. — page 23. 

Lest it may be supposed that the picture of Kentucky, given 
by the pioneer in the narrative from which I have quoted, is over- 
drawn, I ofierin its support the descriptions written and published 
about the same period, by Imlay and Filson. 

Capt. Imlay was "an officer in the American army during the 
war" of the revolution, as he informs us, and **a commissioner 
for laying out lands in the back settlements." His book, entitled 
"A topographical description of the western territory of North 
America," "in a series of letters to a friend in England," was 
published in New, York in 1793. He was "an early witness to 
the settlement of Kentucky," and perhaps a participant of the 
hardships through which the early settlers had to pass. He thus 
describes the country, as it was presented to his view in the 
spring season of the year. 

"Every thing here assumes a dignity and splendor I have never 
seen in any other part of the world. 

You ascend a considerable distance from the shore of the Ohio, 
and when you would suppose you had arrived at the summit of a 
mountain, you find yourself upon an extensive level. Here ^a 
eternal verdure reigns, and the brilliant sun of latitude 39 deg*, 
piercing through the azure heavens, produces in this prolific soil 
an early maturity which is truly astonishing. 

Flowers full and perfect, as if they had been cultivated by the 
hand oi a florist, with all their\ captivating odours, and with all 
the variegated charms which color and nature can produce, here, 
in the lap of elegance and beauty, decorate the smiling groves. 
Soft zephyrs gently breathe on sweets, and the inhaled air gives 
a voluptuoos glow of health and vigor, that seems to ravish the 
intoxicated senses. The sweet songsters of the forest appear .ta 
foel the influence of the g^ial clime, luui in more soft aoA 
IBpdulated twos warble their tender notes in uniaoii with loye 
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and nature. Every thing here gives delight; and» in that mfld 
efiblftence which beams around us, we feel a glow <^ gratitude 
for the elevation wliich our all bountiful Creator has bestowed 
upon U9. 

Far from being disgusted with man for his turpitude or de^ 
pravity, we feel that dignity which nature bestowed upon us at 
the creation — but which has been contaminated by the base alloy 
of meanness, the concomitant of European education, and what 
is more lamentable is, that it is the consequence o(, your very 
laws and governments. 

You must forgive what I know you will call a rhapsody, but 
what I really experienced after travelh'ng across the Alleghany 
mountains in March, when it was covered with snow, and after 
finding the country about Pittsburgh bare, and not recovered 
from the ravages of winter. There was scarcely a Wade of grass 
to be seen, every thing looked dreary and bore those maiHks of 
melancholy which the rude hand of frost produces. I embarke4 
immediately for Kentucky, and in less than five days landed at 
Limestone, where I found nature robed in all her charms.** 

In Filson's "Discovery, Settlement and present State of Ken- 
tucky," published as a supplement to "Imlay's Description," and 
written in 1784, a no less glowing account is given. "The coun- - 
try," says Mr. F. (page 15) "is in some paits nearly level: in 
others not so much so; in others again hilly, but moderately — •' 
and in such places there is most water. The levels are not like 
a carpet, but interspersed with small risings and declivities, which 
form a bes^utiful prospect." "The soil" (page 22) "is of a looseV 
deep, black mould, without sand, in the first rate lands about two 
or three feet deep, and exceedingly luxuriant in all its produc- 
tions," "The country in general may be considered as well 
timbered, producing large trees of many kinds, and to be exceed* 
ed by no country in variety. Those which are peculiar to Ken- 
tucky are the sugar tree, which grows in all parts and furnishes 
every family with great plenty of excellent sugar. The honey- 
looust is 'curiously surrounded with large thorny spikes, bewaring 
broad and long pods in the form of peas, has a sweet tasle,iand 
makes excellent beer. The coffee tree greatly resembles thfe* 
black oak, grows large, and also bears a pod, in which is enclosed' 
coffee. The papwa (pawpaw) tree does not grow to a great size, 
ki a soft wood, bears a fine fruit, much like a cucumber in shape 
and size, and tastes sweet" He proceeds to mention the cucumber 
tree, the black mulberry, the wild cherry, and the buck-eye-^* 
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and ''some other kinds of trees not common elsewhere.** He 
then speaks of the ''fine cane, on which the cattle feed and grow 
fat. This plant in general grows from three to twelve feet high, 
of a hard substance, with joints at eight or ten inches distance 
along the stalk, from which proceed leaves resembling those of 
the willow. There are many canebrakes so thick and tall, that 
it is difficult to pass through them. Where no cane grows there 
is an abundance of wild rye, clover and buffalo grass, covering 
vast tracts of country and affording excellent food for cattle. The 
fields are covered with abundance of wild herbage not common 
to other countries. Here are seen the finest crown-imperial in 
the world, the cardinal flower, so much extolled for its scarlet 
color, and all the year, excepting the winter months, the plains 
and valleys are adorned with a variety of flowers of the; most 
admirable beauty. Here is also found the tulip-bearing laurel- 
tree, or magnolia, which has an extensive smell, and continues to 
blossom and seed for several months together.** "The reader,** 
he concludes, "by casting his eye upon the map, and viewing 
round the heads of Licking from the Ohio, and round the head^ 
of Kentucky, Dick's river, and down Green river to the Ohio, 
may view in that great compass of above one hundred miles 
square, the most extraordinary country on which the sun has 
ever shone.'* 



Note C. — ^paoe 28. 

Letter from Col. Floyd to Col. PrestoUf dated 

BooNBSBOROuoH, July 21, 1776i > 
My Dear Sir: 

The situation of our country is much altered since I wrote 
you last. The Indians seem determined to break up oi^r settle- 
ment: and I really doubt, unless it is possible to give us some as- 
sistance, that the greater part of the people may fall a prey* to 
them. They have, I am satisfied, killed several whom, at this 
time, I know not how to mention. Many are ntissing, who some 
time ago went out about their business, of whom we can hear 
nothing, f Vesh sign of Indians is seen almost every day. I 
think I mentioned to you before, some damage they had done at 
Iiee*s tbwn. On the seventh of this month, mey lulted cne Oobp* 
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61* on Licking creek» and on the foarteentb, a man whose naoie I 
Jmow not, at your salt spring on the same creek. 

On the same day they took out of a canoe within sight of this 
place, Miss Betsey Callaway, her sister Frances, and a daughter 
of Daniel Boone — the two last about thirteen or fourteen years 
old, and the other grown. The affair happened late in the nftet- 
nooQ. They left the canoe on the opposite side of the river from 
us, which prevented our getting over for some time to pursue theoa. 
We could not that night follow more than five miles. Next mor- 
ning by daylight, we were on their track; but they had entirely 
prevented our following them, by walking some distance apart 
through the thickest cane they could find. We observed their 
Qoarjse, and on which side we had left their sign — and travelled 
upwards of thirty miles. We then supposed they would be lesfs 
cautious in travelling, and making a turn in order to cross their 
trace, we had gone but a few miles when we found their tracks 
in a buffalo path — pursued and overtook them in going about ten 
miles, just as they were kindling a fire to cook. Our study had 
been how to get the prisoners, without giving the Indians time^to 
^nurder them after they discovered us. We saw each othW 
nearly at the same time. Four of us fired, and all rushed oh 
them, by which they'were prevented from carrying any thing 
away except one shot gun without any ammunition. Mr. Boone 
and myself had each a pretty fair shot,, as they began to move off. 
I am well convinced I shot one through the body. The one hjB 
shot dropped his gun — mine had. none. The place was covered 
with thick cane, and being so much elated on recovering the 
three poor little heart-broken girls, we were prevented from mak- 
ing any further search. We sent the Indians off" almost naked — 
some without their moccasins, and none of them with so much as 
a knife or tomahawk. After the girls came to themselves suffi- 
ciently to speak, they told us there were only five Indians — four 
Shawanese and one Cherokee. They could speak good English, 
and said they should then go to the Shawanese towns. The war 
club we got was like those I have seen of that nation. Several 
words of their language, which the girls retained, were known to 
be Shawanese. They also told tham that the Cherolcees had 
killed or driven all the people from .Watag£i and thereabout, and 
that fourteen Cherokees were then on ,the Kentucky waiting to 
4o mischief* If the war becomes general, of which there is tte 
greatest appearance^ our situation is truly alarming. We ane 
nbout finishing a large fort, and intend to keep possession of this 
place B» long as possible. They are, I understand, doing the 
saqae thing at Harrodsburgh, ami also on Elkhorn, at the Royal 
Mpringt The settlement on Licking creeks known by the namis #f 
Ub^tcm'Sy has been broken up; nineteen c^ the settj^^rs ar#iM>tr 
here on their way in — Hinkston among the rest. They all seem 
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deaf to any thing we can say to dissuade 'them. Ten at least, of 
our own people, are going to join them, which will leave us with 
less than thirty men at this fort. I think more than three hund- 
red men have left the country since I came out, and not one has 
arrived, except a few cabiners down the Ohio. 

I want to return as much as any person can do: but if I leave 
the country now, there is scarcely one single man who will not 
follow the example. When I think of the deplorable condition 
a few helpless families are likely to be in, I conclude to sell my 
Jife as dearly as I can in their defence, rather than make lua 
Ignominious escapg. 

I am afraid it is in vain to sue for any relief from Virginia; yet 
the convention encouraged the settlement of this country, and 
why should not the extreme parts of Fincastle be as justly enti- 
tled to protection as any other part of the country. If an exp^ 
dition were carried on against those nations who are at open 
war with the people in general, we might be in a great measure 
relieved, by drawing them off to defend their towns. If any 
thing under Heaven can be done for us, I know of no person who 
would more willingly engage in forwarding us assistance thaid 
yourself I do, at the request and in behalf of all the distressed 
women and children and other inhabitants of this place, implore 
the aid of every leading man who may have it in his power to 
give us relief. 

r cannot write. You can better guess at my ideas from what 
I have said than I can express them. 
I am, dear sir. 

Yours most affectionately, 

to my last moments, 

J- FLOYD. 



NoTB R — ^PA0» 48* 

L 

... 

Artidts of compnot bttwean the proprietors and people of 
Transylvania.--(1 Bolts Sketches of the West, 271.) 

Whereas, it ii U^hly necessary, for the purpose of the prc^uri^ 
•tors and the secunty o[ the people of this colony, that the pow- 
ers of the one and the liberties ot the other be ascertained; We, 
^chard Henulenpon, Nathaniel Hart, and J. Luttrel, on behalf of 
ooTselTas, as wdl as the other proprietors of the col<my of Tran- 
aylvMia, <^the mie part-^-and the renresenUtiTai of the paopla 
or said eokmy, id amvantkm assemhlad, oi tho other part-ndo 
20 
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most solemnly enter into the following contract or agreement, 
to wit: 

I. That the election of delegates in this colony be annual* 

3. That the convention may adjourn, and meet again on their 
own adjournment: Provided, that in cases of great emergencjr, 
the proprietors may call together the delegates bdbre the time 
adjourned to; and, if a majority do not attend, they may dissolve 
them and call a new one. 

3. That, to prevent dissension and delay of business, one pro- 
:prietor shall act for the whole, or some on^ delegated by them 
for that purpose, who shall always reside in \bfi colony. 

4. That there be perfect religious freedom and ^neral tolera- 
tion :^ Provided, that the propagators of any doetnne or tenets, 
-evidently tending to the subversion of our law, shall, for such con- 
•duct^ be amenable to, and punished by^ the civil courts. 

5. That the judges of the superior or supreme courts be ap- 
pointed by the projH-ietors, but be supported by the people, and 
to them be answerable for their malconduct. 

6. That the quit-rents never exce^ two shillings sterling per 
^hundred acres. 

7. That the proprietors appoint a sheriff, who shall be one of 
tliree persons recommended by the court. 

• 8. That the judges of the superior courts have, without fee or 
reward, the appointment of the clerks of this colony. 

9. That the judges of the inferior courts be recommended by 
the people, and approved by the proprietors, and by them com- 
missioned. 

10. That all other civil and military officers be within the ap- 
pointment of the proprietors. 

II. That the office of surveyor-general belong to no person 
interested, or a partner in this purchase. 

12. That the legislative authority, after the strength and ma- 
turity of the colony will permit, consist of three branches, to wit: 
the delegates or representatives chosen by the people; a council, 
not exceeding twelve men, possessed of landed estate, who reside 
in the colony, and the proprietors. 

13. That nothing with respect to the number of delegates from 
any town or settlement shall hereafter be drawn into precedent, 
but that the number of repit^sentatives shall be -ascertained by 
.^w, when the state of the colony will admit of amendment. ^*^ 

. . 14.' That theland office be always open. ' \ . 

, , J5. That commissions, without profit, be granted without fee. 
: , 16, That^the fees audi salaries of all ofBcers appointed by the 
.prpprietoj^f bei settled and regulated by the laws of the country. 
, 17. T^at the convention have the sole power of raising and 
Apprppriat^^allpttbjic moneys, and electing ^hpir treasurer. 
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18. That) finr a shcnrt time, till the state of the tolony wHl p^* 
mit to fix some place of holding the convention which shall be 
permanent, the place of meeting shall be agreed upon between 
the proprietors and the convention. 

To the faithful, and religious, and perpetual observance of all 
and every of the above articles, the said proprietors, on behalf of 
themselves as well as those absent, and the chairman of the con^ 
yention on behalf of them and their constituents, have hereunto 
interchangeably set their hands and affixed their seals, the twenty 
seventh day of May, one thousand seven hundred and seventy 
five. 



Richard HimnDSKsoN. 
Na'Thaioel Hart* 

J. LuTTREIi. 

T. Slaughter, Ch'mn. 

n. 



8mi: 
'Seai: 

SeaV 



In connexion with what ha& been said in the text of the pra« 
prietors of the colony of Trani^yiv^ania, it may be considered paro^ 
per that I should subjoin some notice of them individually. I 
have to regret that my information is so limited, as to reajder 
what I shall say of them, in a great degree, upsatisfactory. Of 
Col. Henderson I know nothing, except what I have found in i^ 
book of somewhat questionably authority, of which I proceed to 
give a short account. Previously to the year 1775— th^ exact 
time is uocertam — there came to America 9Jt individualy wJho is 
fully entitled to the distinction of having b^en the first of the raci; 
of British travellers in the United States, of whom the present 
age ha3 been so productive. He calls himself J. F. D. Smyth, 
Esq^*' H^ landed in Yirginiai and travelled through that ^tate, 
viewing as he went, with a very inquisitive eye, the soil and its 
productions, the cities and villages, the inMitutions, tfaemaimera 

* H« 18- the Dr. Snyt^ U> wboiD allusion It made by Mr. Grirardin, in hit Hist^tigF 
of Virginia, as h^viug been engaged with Cameron and Connolly, in furthering a 
icheme of Lord Dunmore, in the fall of 1775, whiph ^'contemplated an active co- 
operation of the Indians with the disaffected in the back settlements,'' for arlnvMloii 
pf ¥siiinia« At they were proceediDg to Detroit, "the destfioed theatre of tbtir opir 
ratioos," they were taken into custody, about five miles from Hagerstown, 'and thrown 
into prison . They were taken to Philadelphia, and detained in custody by the Congress, 
for a con^derable lime. See Girardin's History of Va., page tS^and Appendix 
fo. 4. 
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and otttDiiif <tf tht pet^« Hi fbmid himndf at hrngth in Tnr- 
burg. North Carolina, and from thence <<strock ouf into a finer 
iettlement called Nutbush, from a creek of that name which runs 
through it. At the house *^of one Williams*s» a lawyer who waa 
aaid to be» and was very much like a mulatto," he '^happened to 
hW in company, and have a great deal of conversation with, one 
of the most singular and extraordinary persons and eccentric 
geniuses in America, and perhaps in the world." It was Col, 
Heodenon, afterwards President of Transylvania. 

The result of the conversation was a strong solicitude to visit 
Kentucky. Accordingly, he crossed over the Alleghany moun- 
tains, and *'fcll upon the Wanior*s branch" of the Kentucky 
river. Directing his course down that stream, he ^'reached the 
£M>t of the great ridge of the Ouasiotto mountains." He ascend- 
ed those mountains, and ''from the brow or edge of the summit 
looking back,'* he saw 'Hhe huge Alleghany's which he had cross- 
ed"; and ''on the other edge of the summit, as he advanced, a 
champaign country, covered vdth prodigious woods, but at the 
9ame time hi full verdure, and intersected with vast rivers and 
prodigious water courses, which all terminated in the mighty, 
majestic Ohio. Some of the course of this amazing and beautiful 
river, was also to be discovered by a chasm or break in the woodst 
where it flowed in awful, solemn silence." 

He "descended the Ouasiotto mountains, and in a short time 
fell into the great War path which had been used by the Indians 
time out of mind.*' 

He describes the Warrior's branch as ^'a considerable river, and 
after its confluence with two more rivers, neither of which is so 
large as itself, forms the Kentucky." "In five easy days jour- 
neys,** he at length arrived "at the famed settlement" of Colonel 
Henderson at Boonesborough, on the eighth day of June. He 
was kindly and hospitably received: walked over and admired 
his plantation — visited several improvements in the neighbor- 
bood*--explored the country to the confluence of the Kentucky 
with the Ohio river — descended the latter river to the falls— and 
proceeded from thence to New Orleans. It is not long before 
]M[r. Srpytb is at Pittsburgh—he is arrested as a spy and impri- 
aioned, and, according to his own account, was most unjustifiably 
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dttidlwitb. He retonMd lo Ei^nd, and m n84t piiUiri^ 
tour in the United States of America. From it the foregoing 
information concerning him has been derived* He thus speaks 
of Col. Henderson: 

<<His father is still alive, a poor man, whose residence is in the 
settlement of Nutbush, where he was at this time on a visit. 

This son was grown up to maturity before he had been taught 
to read or write, and he acquired those rudiments of education^ 
and arithmetic also, by his own indefatigable industry. 

He then obtained the inferior office of constable; from that 
was promoted to the office of under-sheriff; after this he procured 
a license to plead as a lawyer, in the inferior or coonty eourtSt 
and soon after in the superior, or highest courts of judicature. 

Even there, where oratory and eloquence is as brilliant^ and 
powerful as in Westminster-hall, he soon became distinguiflhed 
and eminent, and his superior genius shone forth with great splen* 
dor, imd universal applause. 

He was, at the same time, a man of pleasure, gay, facetionst 
and pliant; nor did his amazing talents, and general praise, cit** 
ate him a single enemy. 

In short, while yet a very young man, he was promoted from 
the bar to the bench, and appointed Associate Chief Judge of the 
province of North Carolina, with a salary adequate to the dig- 
nity. 

Even in this elevated station, his reputation and renown con- 
tinued to increase. 

But having made several large purchases, and having fallen into 
a train of expence that his circumstances and finances could not 
support, his extensive genius struck out on a bolder tract to for- 
tune and fame, than any one had ever attempted before him. 

Under pretence of viewing some back lands, he privately 
went out to the Cherokee nation of Indians, and, for an insignifi- 
cant consideration (only ten wagons loaded with cheap ^oods, 
such as coarse woollens, trinkets, some fire-arms, and spintuous 
liquors,) made a purchase from the chiefs of the nation, of a vast 
tract of territory, equal in extent to a kingdom ; and in the excel- 
lence of climate and soil, extent of its rivers, and beautiful ele- 
gance of situations, inferior to none in the universe. A domain 
of no less than one hundred miles square, situated on the back 
or interior part of Virginia, and of North and South Carolina; 
comprehending the river Kentucky, Cherokee, and Ohio, beside$ 
a variety of inferior rivulets, delightful and charming as imagina- 
tion can conceive. 

This transaction he kept a profound secret, until such time as 
he obtained the final ratification of the whole nation in form'. 
Then he immediately invited settlers from all the provinces, offer"- 
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kig them laad on the most adrantageods tennfty and propositi ta 
them likewisoy to form a legislatm'e and government of their 
own; such as might be most convenient to their particular cir- 
cumstances of settlement. And he instantly vacated his seat on 
the bench. 

Mr. Henderson by this means established a new colony, nu- 
merous and respectable, of which he himself was actually propri* 
etor as well as governor, and indeed legislator also; having 
framed a code of laws, particularly adapted to their singula^ 
situation, and local circumstances. 

^ In vain did the different governors fulminate their proclama- 
tions of outlawry against him and his people: in vain did they 
offer rewards for apprehending him, and forbid every persofi 
from joining, or repairing to his settlement; under the sanctioa 
and authority of a general law, that renders the formal assent of 
the governors and assemblies of the different provinces absolutely 
necessary to vindicate the purchase of any lands from the Indian 
nations. For this instance, being the act of the Indians them^ 
delves, they defended him and his colony, being in fact as a bul- 
wark and barrier between Virginia, as well as North and South 
Carolina and him; his territory lying to the westward ctf theif 
nation.** 

III. 

.Nathaniel Hart, whose name is so intimately connected with 
the first settlement of Kentucky, was bom in the year 1734, in 
Hanover county, Virginia. Thomas Hart lived and died in Han- 
over, leaving five sons, of whom Nathaniel Hart was the youngj 
est, and one daughter. After his father's death, which occurred 
in 1775, the whole family removed to Orange county, North 
Carolina, where Nathaniel Hart married in 1760, and continued 
for many years engaged in mercantile business. About the year«» 
1770 and 1771, Capt. Hart commanded a company of Infantry 
which was actively engaged in the suppression of an insurrection 
in North Carolina (the purpose of which was, to shut up th^ 
courts of justice and prostrate government itself) and was hand- 
somely complimented by the officers of the government, for th? 
gallant and spirited behaviour of the detatchment under hiit com^ 
mand. 

Shortly after this, Daniel Boone, who resided in the same sej^- 
tion of the country, returned from his long hunt of three years i^ 
Kentucky, and hy his glowing description of its beauty, and the 
fertihty of its soil, soon excited in others the spirit of an enters 
prize, which in point of magnitude and peril, as well as constancy 
and heroism displayed in its ejfecution, has never been parallekd ii^ 
the history of America, Capt. Hart (who knew Boone and can} 
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fided in his statements) was active in the formation of a company 
containing four of his immediate family, and four of his friends, 
with Col. Henderson as its legal head, for the purpose of under- 
taking the purchase and settlement of the wilderness of Kentucky. 
As soon as the company was organized, Capt. Hart set out alone 
on a trip to the Cherokee towns, on Holston, to ascertain, by a 
previous conference with the Indians, whether the purchase could 
be effected. After a propitious interview, he returned to N. 
Carolina, taking with him a delegation of the Indian chiefs who 
remained to escort the company back to the treaty ground, when, 
on the 17th of March, 1775, they negotiated the purchase of 
Transylvania from the Indians, and immediately departed for the 
Kentucky river. From this period Capt. Hart spent most of his 
time in Kentucky, although he did not attempt to bring his family 
out till the fall of 1779. In August, 1783, as he was carelessly 
riding out in the vicinity of the fort, he wajs killed and scalped by 
a small party of Indians who made their escape, although warmly 
pursued by Col. Boone. His widow survived him about two 
years. Their descendants all reside in Kentucky. 

In the final settlement of the affairs €»f Henderson & Co., the 
company allowed Capt. Hart 200 pounds for extraordinary servi- 
ces rendered and risk incurred, by him in the settlement of Kea- 
incky. 



Note F. — ^pagb 53. 

To the honorable the Convention of Virginia 

The petition of the inhabitants, and some of the intended settlersv 
of that part of North America now denominated Transylvaniat 
humbly shewelh. 

Whereas some of yorir petitioners became adventurers in that 
country from the advantageous reports of their friends who first 
explored it, and others since allured by the specious shew of the 
leasy terms on which the land was to be purchased from those 
who stile themselves proprietors, have, at a great expense and 
many hardships, settled there, under the faith of holding the 
fends by an indefeasible title, which those gentlemen assured 
them they were capable of making. But your petitioners have 
be6n greatly^alarmed at the late conduct of those gentlemen, in 
Advancing tne price of the purchase money from twenty shillings 
.loliftjr shillings* sterling pet hundred acres, and at the same time 
fekve increased the fte^ of entry and surveying to a most exorbit- 
ant tate"; antf,'"by the short period prefixed for taking up the lands, 
itfven oil thoto'extravagantt terms, they plainly evince their inten- 
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tions of risiBg in their demands as the settlers im^ase, or ibeir 
insatiable avarice shadl dictate. And your petitioners have been 
more justly alarmed at such unaccountable and arbitrary proceed- 
ings, as they have lately learned, from a copy of the deed made 
by the Six Nations with Sir William Johnson, and the commii- 
sioners from this Colony, at Fort Stanwix, in the year 1768, that 
the said lands were included in the cession or grant of ail that tract 
which lies on the south side of the river Ohio, beginning at the 
mouth of Cherokee or Hogobege river, and extending up Sie said 
river to Kettaning. And, as in the preamUe of the said deed, 
the said confederate Indians declare the Cherokee river to be 
their true ^undary with the southard Indians, your petitioners 
may, with great reason, doubt the validity of the purchase that 
tiu^ proprietors have made of the Cherokees — the only title they 
set up to the lands for whichthey demand such extravagant sums 
from your petitioners, without any other assurance for holding 
them than their own deed and warrantee; a poor security, as 
your petitioners humbly apprehend, for the money that, amcmg 
other new and unreasonaUe regulations, these proprietors insist 
should be paid down on the delivery oC the deed. And, as we 
have the greatest reason to presume that his majesty, to whom 
tile lands were deeded by the Six nations, for a valuable consid* 
eration, will vindicate his title, and think himself at liberty to 
grant them to such persons, and on such terms as he pleases, your 
petitioners would, in consequence thereof, be turned out of pos- 
session, or obliged to purchase their lands and improvements on 
such terms as the new grantee or proprietor might think fit to 
impose; sNothat we cannot help r^parding the demand of Mr. 
Henderson and company as highly unjust and impolitic, in the 
infant state of the settlement, as well as greatly injurious to yoor 
petitioners, who would cheerfully have paid the consideration at 
first stipulated by the company, whenever th^r grant had been 
confirmed by the crown, or otherwise authenticated by the su- 
preme legislature. 

And, as we are anxious to concur in every respect with our 
brethren of the united Colonies, for our just rights and privileges, 
as far as our infant settlement and remote situation will admit of, 
we humbly expect and implore to be taken under the protection 
of the honorable Convention of the Colony of Virginia, of which 
vwe cannot help blinking ourselves still a part, am request your 
kind interposilion in our behalf, that we may not sufier under the 
rifforous demands and impodtions of the gentlemen stiling them- 
selves proprietors, who, the better to emct their oppressive de* 
8%ns, havt givien them the cobr of a law, enaoted by a soore ^i 
men, artfully fkk^A from the few adventuren who want to see 
'the ooontiy mi funuMTyOvemwed by 4he prfmM^e of Mx. Hen^ 
derson. 
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Ani that yo» TfDtild take such measures ai your honori in ]fV>ur 
wisdom shall judge most expedient for r^tormg peace and hac4 
mony to our divided settlement; or, if your honors apprehend 
thitt oiir case comes more property before the honoraUe the Gen- 
eral Congress, that you would in ydur goodness recommend the 
same 40 yoqr worthy delegates, to espouse it as the cause of the 
Ocrfony* And your petitioners, &C. 

< JamesrHarrod, Ahtn. Hite, Jun., Patrick Doran^,IUlpk NaUor^ 
itobis^t Atkinson, Robert Nailor, John Makfeld, Samuel Pottin^' 
ger, Bartierd Walter, Hush McMiilion, John Kilpatrickt Robert 
Dook, Edward Brownfield, John Beesor, Conrod Wodter^ John 
Moore^ John Corbie, Abraham Vanmetre, Samuel Moore^ baae 
Pritdfierd, Joseph Gwyne, Charles Creeraft, James Willie, Johii 
Camron, Thomas Kenady, Jesse Pigman, Simon Moore, Johii 
Moore, Thomas Moore, Herman Consoley, Slas Hariand, Wm. 
Harrod,.Levi Harrod, John Mills, Elijah Mills, Jehu Harland* 
Leonard Cooper, William Rice, Arthur Ingram, Thomas Wilaon^ 
WilliattiWobd, Joseph Lyons, George Uland^ Michael Tfaoihas, 
Adam Smith, Samuel Thomas, Henry Thomas, William Myahi^ 
Petdr Paul, Henry Simons, William Gaffata, James Hugh, fbaoL 
Bathugh, John Connway, William Crow, William Feals, Benja;^ 
fhin Davis, Beniah Dun, Adam Neelson, William SbephaitU Wm^ 
Mouse, John Dun, John Sim^ Sen., John Houses Simeon HousOt 
Andrew House, William Hartly, Thomas Dean, Richard Owaii» 
Barnet Neal, John Severn, James Hugh, James Galley, Joseph 
Parkisdn, Jediah Ashraft, John Hardin, Archibald Reyes, Momm 
Thomas, J. Zebulon Collins, Thomas Parhison, Wm. Mucklenogrv 
Meridith Helni, Jun., Andrew House, David Brooks, John Hehn* 
Betijbmin Parkison, William Pwkison, William Cipotrw-'-(Sbs 1 
tidifs. Sketches^Appendix, 336. 



NotB G. ^PAGB S8. 

Diary 6f 4xBo. Rogers Clark, from DeeeMer2B^lTJt. 
Harrodsbuboh, Dec. 35^ |.776« 

' 'Aee. 25; — Tenitten goiilg to the Ohio for powder—met on the 
t^aters of Licking creek by Indians, and defeated^--Jbhd G* Jondi; 
WiilMtn Graden and Josiah Dixon Were killed. ( 
' Il($c. 99;— A krge party of Indians dttddbed McGlelUttd^ FoiC 
iAd wounded J6hn McClellahd, Oharies White, iUbert Todd cmt 
£d#arl Wortkington'^the two fimt mortally. 
l>^.<3a.<-M3teitkie Wbite<lied of his ^^^ 

21 
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: /«».€, 1777.---<Jofan MoCletlaiid died ofhtfwwnd. SOlli— 
moflrdd to Harrodabaigb from McQelbmd's Fort 

' Peb^ — Nothing remarkable dooe* 

• March 5. — MiUtla of the coimty embodied — Stfa, Tho^. Shares 
and William Ray killed at the Shawanese Spring — 7th# the 
Indians attempted to cut off from the fort a small party of our 
men. A skirmish ensued — we had four men wounded and seMe 
cattle kiSed. .We killed and scalped one Indian and wounded 
'several — Sth, brought in corn frcnn the different cribs until tba 
IBth day^^tb, expnei^ sent to the settlement* Ebeneser Com 
& Co. arrived from Captain linn on the Mbsissi(^i — 18th, a 
sHsall party of Indians killed and scalped Hugh Wilson, about 
half a. mile from the fort near night, and escaped — 19th, Ardii^* 
babt.McNeal died of his wounds received on the 7th inst— 28th^ 
ai I^ge party of Indians attacked the stragglers about the forf^ 
billed and. scalped Garret Pendeigrest, killed or took prisons, 
PirterFlitti 

, ijpril 7.-^Indians killed one manat Boonesborough, and wound- 
ed 'one-^th, Stoner arrived with, news from the settlement — 
Mlh, Doran Brown & C«>i arrived from Cumberland river^l9tb, 
Jioim Todd and Richard Callaway elected Burgesses. James Ber* 
ry married to widow Wilson — 20th, Ben Linn a^d San^qel Mpor» 
sent express to the Illinoi6-r-24th, 40 or 50 Indians attacked 
Boonesboroiigh,. killed and scalped Daniel Gpod.m^n, wounded 
C^pt' Boone, Gapt* Todd, Mr. Hite and Mr. Stoner. Indians, 'tis 
Ihouflht, sustained much damage— 29th, Indians attacked the Ibrt 
ai^. tolled ensdga McCdnnell. 

.uMdt/Q. — Indians dmovered placing themselyes n^o* the fort 
A fe^ shots exchanged^-;»o harm done. Jl2th, John Cowan and 
Squire Boone arrived from the spttlet^ent, 1 8th, MeGary and 
Haggin sent express to Fort Pitt. 23d, John Todd & Co. set off 
for the settlement. 23d, a large party of Indians attacked Boones- 
borough fort; kept a warm fire until 11 o'clock at night; be^n 
it next morning and kept a warm fire until midnight, attempting 
several times to burn the fort; three of our men were wounded — 
not mortally; the enemy suffered considerably. 26th, a party 
wentouiito hunt Indians; one wounded Squire Boone and es- 
caped^ . 3Qth, Indians attacked Logan's Fort; killed and scalped 
William Hudson, wounded Burr Harrison and John Kennedy. 
oiJune&rrT-UatYod and Elliot went to meet. Col. Bowman & Co.; 
Qilmiibnd'Laiitl arrived from .Cumberland; Daniel Lyons, who 

Erted with them on Green river, we suppose was killed going intp 
^n^ Fdrt. Jod^ Peters andElisba Bathey we expect were killed 
domiii^ihome from Cumberland.. 13th, Burr Harrison died of 
his wounds received the 30th of Maj^. 22d, Ben. XiuA an4 Sam* 
uel Moore arrived. &om lUiaoisi Barney StagoeTf Sei^, killed 
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maA iMlMtdad heil mile from the fort A fow gutts 'fiit^l it 
Booties. • ^ • t 

Julys. — ^lieutenant Linn Married— ^eo/ menHment. Ikh, 
Harrdd returned. 23d| express returned from Pittstbur^. 

August 1. — Col. Bowman arrived at Boone^borough. 5tli» 
surrounded ten or twelve Indians near the fort^ — ^killed three and 
wounded others; the plunder was sold for upwards o(ffl(k llth, 
John Higgins died of a lingering disorder. 35th, Ambrose Gray- 
son killed near LoganVFort, and wounded two others ^ In<&&te 
^doaped. 

September 2. — Col. Bowman & Co. arrived at this plabef court 
held, &c. 8th, 27 men set out for the settlement.. 9tb, Indtanfs 
discovered — a shot exchanged — nothing done. 11th, 87:taen 
went to Joseph Bowman^s for corn, while shelling they were fired 
<on ; a sktrtAish ensued ; Indians drew off, leaving two deadion the 
spot and much blood ; Eli Gerrard was killed on the spot and six 
others wounded. 13ih, Daniel Brayan died of his wounds re- 
ceived yesterday. 17th, express sent to the settlement; Mrs. 
Sanders died. 23d, express arrive from Boone's and say, that on 
the 13lh Capt. Smith arrived there with 48 men — 150 more, on 
the march for this: also, that General Washington had defeateil 
Howe — Joyful news^ if true. 26ih, brought in a load of. corn-^ 
frost in the morning. 29th, bought a horse — price JC12; swapped 
with I. Shelby — boot JCIO; Silas Harland and James Uarrold^ drt 
to ^18 of powder, 22 lead. 30th, intended to start for settle- 
ment — hor$eslost. '. n 

Wednesday^ Oct. 1. — ^I start for the settlement — ^22 men; got 
to Loan's, 20 miles. 2d, Capt. Montgomery arrived at Uc^nM 
with SS men, and say that Capt. Watkins would be in in. a da;^ 
or two. 3d, started on our journey; Capt. Powlin and company 
likewise — 76 in all, beside women and children, and took beeves 
from Whitley of G*****; camped at Pettit's, 16 miles. 4th;raia 
in the morning; camped on Skaggs* creek, 18 miles.' 6th, early 
«tart; spies killed a buffalo; camped one half mile from tfa» Ha- 
de Patch, 9 miles across Rockcastle river, 20 miles — ^disc^e. 6liK 
eariv start; camped on Laurel river; marched 14 miles; klUed a 
i)eeL 7th, waited for Scaggs — he not coming to u^ we killed « 
few deer. 8th, Scaggs came to us and went back for bis ekips; 
9th, lost our beeves; marched three miles; crossed Laurel riven 
And camped on the bank. 10th, eariy start; camped on* RiclKi 
knd creek, 17 itiites, where we met Capt, Charieji 6. Walkini 
on his march to Boone's with 50 men and families; scared of foock 
11th, marched to Cumberland ford, 18 miles; killed two buffa- 
loes; Indians about us. 12th, crossed the R. and C. mountains; 
encamped in Powell's valley, 4 miles from the gap; in the whole 
19 miles. 13th, late start; got to Martin's, 18 miles. 14th, left 
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ed 20 miles; camped <m the soath side of Powel's mt. 16ih» ff^i 
iofheBih]reC<n»9miles. 17tb, to BlaciutiB0mre'8,6mi)es. l$th, 
parted with the company; lodged at More's fort« 20 m^ 19 Ai 
. lodged at Capt Kincaid's, 22 miles, 20tii, crossed Clinch moun- 
tain; met Mr* MauUing, and heard from my friends; lodg^ ajt 
CoL Campbell's, 24 mil^. 21st» lodged at Jaq>er Kindsers's; cpt 
BIT bone shod on the way; breakfast and fed» Is. 3d.» 23 mu^ 
SSid, doudv momiogy no rain; lodged at Sawyer's; expenses, Is. 
3d.9 28 miles. 23d» falling m company with Capt Campbell« an 
agreeabb companion, we travelled 33 miles; lodged at Cook's; 
poor fare; expenses, 6s. 6d. 24th, sold my gun to Mr. |ioy^ 
m5; swapped horses with I. Love ; gave ff7. 10$. boot ; lodged at 
H. Neelie's, 25 miles. 25th, received a letter from Capt Bow- 
man, informing me that he had an order of coqrt to cany salt tp 
Kentucky **** ; lodged at Bottetourt, 25 miles — 412 mOes fropfi 
Harrodsbutrgh. 26th, rain; staid at Lockhart> t^vem. 27th, 
rain; expenses £1. 4s. 28tb, rain; start ^fter breakfast; rained 
•lowly all day; lodged at Bartlett's; expenses 4s., 25 miles. 29 tb, 

erted with my companion, Capt. Catppbell; lodged at J.. Mq- 
m^s; 5s., 28 miles. 30th, crossed the Blue Ri^; lo(^f d, at 
Blade's, at foot of the Mt.; 5s., 23 miles. 31st, bought a pair pf 
iihoes in Charlottsville; lodged at ****, 35 ipiles-r-15 mle^ from 
Charlottsville. 

Saturday^ Nov. 1 — Got to my father's at about 10 p'clopk at 
night — all weU — ^55 miles, in the whole, 620 miles from Harroc|^ 
fawgh. 2d, staid at my father's. 8d, started for Williamsl^i)rg; 
kd^ at Mr. Gwathmey's, 40 miles. 4th, lodged at Warrea's; 
ls.6d., 29 miles. 5th, got to Williamsburg; lodged zX Ander- 
Km's; had a confirnmtion of Burgoine's surrender. 6th, boqgh) 
a ticket in the State Lottery, £3, number 10,693, firjt class, . 7th, 
went to the Auditor's; laid before them the Kentucky aqooui^ts; 
they refused to settle them without the conseat of the coi^o^cil. 
8th, got an order from the councU to settle them. 9tb, Sunday, 
meat, to church. lOtb, parsed the accounts with the Auditors, 
•xoept my own, which they refuse to spttlp wit)iout the consent 
•f the council. 18th, settled with the Auditors; drew the mo- 
ney of the Treasurer, iC726; bought a piece of cloth for a js^cket, 
Cice^ 158., buttons, &c. 3ip. 19tht left Williamsburg aftqr 
eakfastr-^^xpenses &9. 18s.; lodged at Warren's. 20th, got tp 
Mt* Gwathmey's — expenses IZ^. 21st, staid at dq.; .22d, qan^ 
ta my father's. 
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. TJxe Jife ajud q^mpaigns of Gener^ilGearge Rogers Clark would 
b0 a mo&i valioal:^ access^ to ojmr w^^tora history,, aiid I fifi 
gratified to beaUe ta state that the materials for such a wc»rk 
are in a state of preparation by L. Bliss, Jr., Esq. of Louis Villu. 
That gentleman has been so obliging as to submit to ihy perUsijl 
$ba Mi^ogn4)h mepfioir of the distinguished ■■ soldi^, commai^cing 
Wilh'thd peETibd of his visit to Kentucky in 1776, and closing 
with the year 1777. I have dravrn freely upon it, although Mt. 
Butler's delightful narrative of the Illinois campaigns covered 
pretty much thesame ground. 

I h^ve alluded in the tex;t to a letter add^ssed by Gei^era) 

CSaric li> '^&e idhabitants of Vincennes," communicating to GoTr 

ernor Hamilton, the first intelligence of his approach. It is a 

isingular paper, and I take the liberty to insert it. . . ' ' 

^*To the In/iabUants of Vincennes^ 

"Being now within two miles of your village with my army, 
determined to take your fort this night, and n6t being willing to 
surprise you, I take this step to request such of you as are true Cit^ 
iiens, and willing to enjoy the liberty I bring you, to. remain stiM 
in your houses ; and those (if any there be) that are friends to the 
King of England, to repair in3tantly to the fort, join th^ir troops 
and fight \ik&. men. And if any such shpuld /b^noaAjdr be dk^qq^f 
er^d, that did not repair to the garrison, they may depend on s^ 
vere punishment. On the contrary, those that are true friends 
to liberty may expect to be well treated. As such, I once more 
request that they will keep out of the streets, for every person 
found under arms on my arrival^ will be treated as an* enemy.'' :> 

"I h^d yarious id^as,'? says the venerable auto-biogr%phdr; ''Qf| 
the supposed result of this letter. I knew it could do us uq 
damage — that it would cause the lukewarm to be decided — en- 
courage our friends and astonish our enemies — that they would 
of cottrse suppose our information good, and our forces so^ numer^ 
Qua^ tbajt we were sune of success*" i 



Note I. — page 73. .. 

C<ipt Jmlay's account of thQ policy and operation of the lancj 
^ws of Virginia, indicates^ it may be supposed* the opinion |;en- 
erally entertained^ at the period of their ad o p t ion, d their saki- 
tary influence. 
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•*A land office,** h« styt, ''was opwed by the State granting 
warrants for any quantity of unlocated land upon condition <rt 
certain sums of depreciated continental currency, paid into the 
Treasury, at so much per hundred acres.** '*£ toas nxUHory tn 
ike management of this business, that care should be taken to pre- 
pent that perplexity and litigation^ which the vague manner in 
which that business was executed in many instancesj would pro* 
duce.** 

For this purpose, he says, '^surveyors were appointed," and 
''commissioners were sent to adjust the claims of settlement mod 
.pre-emption; by which means order was pre^erpfidf and the gpyr 
ernment of a district of country, separated at that time more 
than two hundred miles from any other settled country — a coun- 
try which had grown up under the devastation of a most bairbarous 
civil w^r, and under the miseries of famine and distress** estlib- 
lished — And the order and quiet which prevailed in 1T84, weiri 
sufficient to have induced a stranger to have believed, that he 
was living under an old settled government. Such is the science 
of jurisprudence^ when it toorks upon simple and substantial 
springs. Hence arises harmony vnthout expeiice, and equity 
without litigation. Here are no tnusty forms to lead you into lab- 
f/rinths of aoubt and perplexity — no contradictory cases and re' 
ports to distract your ovinions. Our decisions are governed hy 
acts of the legislature, decreed upon the elementary principles of 
truth and justice.*^ — hnlay*s description of Kentucky, pp.^% 36. 

If the author had lived till the present time, he would have 
had oecasion to retract these opinions. Willingly would he have 
(exchanged ''decrees** founded "on elementary principles of truth 
and justice,** for the ''musty forms** and "contradictory cases** of 
the common law. "Harmony without expence ! ** "Equity with* 
out litigation!'* "Angels and ministers of grace defend us'* from 
another series of "dei^cisions** governed "by acts of the legisla- 
ture.** 

The principal act upon this subject was passed in may, 1779* 
It was entitled, '*an act fj^r establishing a land office, and ascer- 
taining the terms and manner (^granting waste and unappropri* 
ated lands.** 

"In creating a sinking fund in aid of the annual taxes to 
discharge the public debt,'* it was enacted* "that any person 
flight acquire title to so much waste and unappropriated 
lands as he or she mi^t desire to purahase, on paying the con- 
sideration of forty pounds for every hundred acres, and so m 
* ■ " 1 . I • ■ .,,1 . • — . 

•Set RtfiMd Cod« of Virginia, 1819, 366. 
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In proportion. ibra^mter or nnaller quantity.'' Tho tnonef 
mn made payable to the lVedsur6r« who was required to^ve a 
z<eoeipt for the purchase money — and upon presentation of thai 
rec^pt to the Auditor, a certificate was issued by him showing 
the quantity of land purchased. The certificate was lodged im 
the hind office, and the register of that office granted a warrant 
anthofinng the tand to be surveyed. Surveyors were appointed id 
every county, '*to be nominated, examined and certified able by 
the President and professors of William and Mary College," by 
whom, or by their deputies, the surveys were to be made. Upon 
a return of a plat and oertificate of the survey of the land to the 
Register's office, it was made the duty of the Register to record 
them, and to make out a grant for the land, which, when signed 
by the Governor with the seal of the Commonwealth annexed, 
oonsun^mated the purchaser's title. 

<M. Thomas Marshall was appointed surveyor of the county 
of Payette — George May of Jefferson, and James Thompson of 
lancoln. 

Colt Marshall Tfasa gentleman of high standing in yii|;invi# 
He had been a member of the General Assembly in 1774, mid 
liras one of that band of patriots, who, with Washington and 
I3(enry, resolved to resist the assumptions of the British govern- 
ment at the hazard of all that was dear to men. He attached 
Jumaelf in 1775 to the army, and in th^ capacity of Major, was 
coospiccioas for his. gallantry in the battle of the gneat Bric^ ob 
the ninth of December, 1775.* In the following year he^ waa 
placed at the head of the third Virginia regiment on continental 
estahlisbment,t and distinguished himself in the battles of Bran- 
xiy wine and Germantown. In 1778 he took the command (^,the 
Virginia regiment of State artillery, which he retained lor three 
years. It was during that period that he first caihe to Kentuc^ 
.—having received a special permission from the Governor. His 
objeql was, to .^'looate land warrants, as a provision for a numev^ 
ods fiunOy whioh he intended to remove to the country on the 
restoration of peace.'':^ He opened his office of surveyor ttd 
commenced the discharge of its duties in November, 1*^2, and 

• GinrdiD'f History of VirgiDia, 35. 1 1 Mtnh. 845. 1 1 lb. 104. 
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ieam ihtd perfod becune aj citiieQ of KentaiGlqr*&It*doev'iiQt 
lEtU withia the rasge of dny^^aofajact, to speak of the pai^ that'lie 
^dk hi the political moremdnts of the district He tras •a promts 
Kieht niembdr, froiki theooonty of Finite, of sdmeofihe early 
cbdyedtions; ' 

. OC Mn May and Mr« Thompeoii* the historiliinr fimiirii ho otfato 
uifMrtnftttoai iimn thai they acled as eorv^yors, 0ndl am mHibfai 
idaddto^it. 



• ^ No*» K.^— FAOE 79. 

. "Michael Stoner, this day appeared, and claimed a right to a 
settlement and pre-emption to a tract of land lying ort Stbner^s 
ifork, a brandh of the south fork of Licking, about twelve 'miles 
above Licking station, by making cofn in the country in the year 
177&f aod iiiiftpRomg the said land in th0 year 1776; satisfactory 
lirppf being made to the court, they are o^ opinion that the said 
Stoner has a right to a settlement of four hundred acres of land, 
including the abpve-meptioned improvement, and a pre-emplioh 
^' one tnbusand acres adjoining the same/ and that a' eerttficate 
ittne aocbncBngly/' 

, i**Jnwph Comhs^ this ,day, claimed a right to a pre-emption ^ 
^one thousand ticres of land lying on Combs', since called How* 
yard's creek^about eight miles above Boonesborough, on both sides 
of the creek, and about three, or four miles, from the mouth ojf 
%hy ifnproving ihQ said 14nd^ by building a cabin* oii the premi^ 
•OS' hi the AMmth of May, 1775; Satisiactory prod* betog made 
;ioJha courtr they.a,re of opinion that the said Combs, has a ri^ 
to .a pre-emj^tion of onp thousand acres, including the said im- 
provement, and that a certificate issue accordingly. * ' 
■ "Rob6rt Espie, this day appeared and chimed a pre-emptloA 
titmt iMtndtisd nct-es of hmd,>he being a setdet in this ooontryv 
49k(ttfmie]mfn f» rte ytf«r I77di as appears by testimony, lying 
xm the waiters of Paint Lick, n^ar the Jand of William Kennedy^ 
at a spring, with the R, A. cut on each tree. The court are <rf 
bpinidn that the said Espie has a right to the pre-emption of four 
•fiuttdretf acres of land, according to law— and that' a feettfflcafo 
Maei>for the B8R^/^-;-«ee 1 McMk^i HiMoi^ tfi EeaMch^ 
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NOTB J. — ^PACJB 75. 

Gen. Charles Scott was at the time alluded to in the text» the 
Governor of Kentucky, having been elected in August, 1808. 
He was an officer of the Revolution, came to Kentucky in 1786, 
and commanded an expedition against the Indians in that year* 
(See 1 Marshall's History of Kentucky, page 373.) He was a 
great favorite of the people of Kentucky — a faithful piiblic offi- 
cer — a man without fear and without reproach. 



Note L. — page 85. 

I extract from the address of my friend. Dr. Drake, delivered 
before the Union Literary Society of Miami University, the fol- 
lowing incidents which, I understand, were communicated to 
him by the Hon. John Rowan: 

"In the latter part of April, 1784, my father, with his family, 
and five other families, set out from Louisville, in two fiat-bot- 
tomed boats, for the Long Falls of Green river. The intention 
was to descend the Ohio river to the mouth of Green river, and 
ascend that river to the place of destination. At that time there 
were no settlements in Kentucky, within one hundred miles of 
the Long falls of Green river (afterwards called Vienna.) The 
families were in one boat and their cattle in the other. When 
we had descended the river Ohio about one hundred miles, ami 
were near the middle of it, gliding along very securely, as we 
thought, about ten o'clock of the night, we heard a prodigious 
yelling, by Indians, some two or three miles below us, on the nor- 
thern shore. We had floated but a little distance farther down 
the river, when we saw a number of fires on that shore. The 
yelling still continued, and we concluded that they had captuned 
a boat, which had passed us about mid-day, and w^re maasa- 
creing their captives. Our two boats were lashed together, and 
the best practicable arrangements made for defending them. The 
men were distributed by my father, to the best advantage, in case 
of an attack, they were seven in number, including himself. The 
boats were neared to the Kentucky shore, with as little noise by 
the oars as possible. We were afraid to approach too near the 
Kentucky shore, lest there might be Indians on that shore also. 
We had not yet reached their uppermost fire (their fires were ex- 
tended along the bank, at intervals, for half a mile or more,) and 
22 
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we entertained a faint hope that we might slip by unperoeived. 
But they discovered us when we had got about mid-way of their 
fires, and commanded us to come to. We were silent, for my 
father had given strict orders that no one should utter any sound 
but that of his rifle; and not that until the Indians shoukl come 
within powder-burning distance They united in a most terHfic 
yell, and rushed to their canoes, and pursued us. We floated on 
m silence — not an oar was pulled. They approached us within 
less than a hundred yards, with a seeming determination to board 
OS. Just at this momentarily mother rose from her seat, collect- 
ed the axes, and placed one by the side of each man, where he 
stood with his gun, touching him on the knee with the handle of 
the axe, as she leaned it up by him against the side of the boat, to 
let him know it was there, and retired to her seat, retaining a 
hatchet for herself. The Indians continued hovering on our rear, 
and yelling, for near three miles, when, 'awed by the inferences 
which they drew from our silence, they relinquished farther pur- 
suit. None but those who have had a practical acquaintance with 
Indian warfare, can form a just idea of the terror which their 
hideous yelling is calculated to inspire. I was then about ten 
years old, and shall never forget the sensations of that night; nor 
can I ever cease to admire the fortitude and composure (Usplayed 
by my mother on that trying occasion. We were saved, 1 have 
no doubt, by the judicious system of conduct and defence, which 
my father had prescribed to our little band. We were seven 
men and three boys — but nine guns in all. They were more 
than a hundred. My mother, in speaking of it afterwards, in 
her calm way, said, we had made a providential escape^ for which 
we ought lo feel grateful." — See Oxford Addresses^ page 219. 



Note M. — page 88. 

I have not followed, scrupulously, the accounts given by the 
Kentucky historians, of the battle of the Little Mountain. My 
information is derived from gentlemen of high character in Madi- 
son county, on whose testimony the utmost reliance may be 
placed. 
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Note N. — page 92. 

"The more experienced of the garrison felt satisfied that a 
powerful party was in ambuscade near the spring, but at the 
same time they supposed that the Indians would not unmask 
themselves, until the firing upon the opposite side of the fort was 
returned with such warmth, as to induce the belief that the feint 
had succeeded. 

Acting upon this impression, and yielding to the urgent neces- 
sity of the case, they summoned all the women, without excep- 
tion, and explaining to them the circumstances in which they 
were placed, and the improbability that any injury would be 
offered them, until the firing had been returned from the oppo- 
site side of the fort, they urged them to go in a body to the 
spring, and each to bring up a bucket full of \^ater. Some of the 
ladies, as was natural, had no relish for the undertaking, and asked 
why the men could not bring water as well as themselves? ob- 
serving that they were not bullet-proof, and that the Indians made 
no distinction between male and female scalps! 

To this it was answered, that women were in the habit of 
bringing water every morning to the fort, and that if the Indians 
saw them engaged as usual, it would induce them to believe that 
their ambuscade was undiscovered, and that they would not un- 
mask themselves for the sake of firing at a few women, when they 
hoped, by remaining concealed a few moments longer, to obtain 
complete possession of the fort. That if men should go down to 
the springy the Indians would immediately suspect that something 
was wrong, would despair of succeeding by ambuscade, and 
would instantly rush upon them, follow them into the fort, or 
shoot them down at the spring. The decision was soon over. 

A few of the boldest declared their readiness to brave the dan- 
ger, and the younger and more timid rallying in the rear of these 
veterans, they all marched down in a body to the spring, within 
point blank shot of more than five hundred Indian warriors ! 
Some of the girls could not help betraying symptoms of terror, 
but the married women, in general, moved with a steadiness and 
composure, which completely deceived the Indians. Not a shot 
was fired. The party were permitted to fill their buckets, one 
after another, without interruption, and although their steps be- 
came quicker and quicker, on their return, and when near the 
gate of the fort, degenerated into a rather unmilitary celerity, 
attended with some little crowding in passing the gate, yet not- 
more than one fifth of the water was spilled, and the eyes of .the 
youngest had not dilated to more than double their ordinary 
sixe.*' — See McClung^s Sketches^page 62. 
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NOTB O. — FAOB 95. 

"A young man by the name of Reynolds, highly distinguished 
for courage, energy, and a frolicsome gaiety of temper, perceiving 
the effect of Girty's speech, took upon himself to reply to it. 

To Girty*s inquiry, "whether the garrison knew him? Rey- 
nolds replied, "that he was very well known ; that he himself had 
a worthless dog, to which he had given the name of 'Simon Gir- 
ty,'iQ consequence of his striking resemblance to the man of that 
name; that if he had eitfier artillery or reinforcements, he might 
bring them up and be <d — d ; that if either himself, or any of the 
nakml rascals with him, found their way into the fort, they would 
disdain to use their guns against them, but would drive them out 
again with switches, of which they had collected a great number 
for that purpose alone; and finally, he declared, that they also 
expected reinforcements; that the whole country was marching 
to their assistance; and that if Girty and his gang of murderers 
remained twenty four hours longer before the fort, their scalps 
would be found drying in the sun upon the roofs of their cabins.'' 

See McClung*8 Sketches^ pctge QQ. 



Note P.— page 100. 

BATTLE OF THE BLUE LICKS. 
Letter from Daniel Boone to the Governor of Virginia^ 
Boone's Station, Fayette Co., Aug. 30, 1782. 

Sift: — Present circumstances of afiairs cause me to write to 
your Excellency as follows: On the 16th instant a large number 
of Indians, with some white men^ attacked one of our frontier 
stations, known by the name of Bryant's Station. The siege 
continued from about sunrise till about ten o'clock the next day, 
when they marched off. Notice being given to the neighboring 
stations, we immediately raised 181 horsemen commanded by 
CoL John Todd, including some of the Lincoln county militia, 
commanded by Col. Trigg, and having pursued about forty miles, 
on the 19th inst we discovered the enemy lying in wait for us. 
On this discovery we formed our columns into one single line, and 
inarched up in their front within about forty yards before there was 
a gun fired. Col. Trigg commanded on the right, myself on the 
left, Maj. McGary in the centre, and Major Harlan the advance 
partv in the front From the manner in which we had formed, 
It fell to my lot to bring on the attack. This was done wUb a 
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very heavy fire on both sides, and extended back of the line to 
Col. Triggy where the enemy was so strong that they rushed up 
and broke the right wing at the first fire. Thus the enemy got 
in our rear, and we were compelled to retreat with the loss of 
seventy-seven of our men and twelve wounded. Afterwards we 
were reinforced by Col. Logan, which made our force four hun- 
dred and sixty men. We marched again to the battle ground, 
but finding the enemy had gone we proceeded to bury the dead. 
We found forty three on the ground, and many lay about which 
we could not stay to find, hungry and weary as we were, and 
somewhat dubious that the enemy might not have cone off quite. 
By the sign we thought the Indians had exceeded four hundred; 
while the whole of this militia of the county does not amount to 
more than one hundred and thirty. From these facts your Ex- 
cellency may form an idea of our situation. I know that your 
own circumstances are critical, but are we to. be wholly forgot- 
ten? I hope not. I trust about five hundred men may be sent 
to our assistance immediately. If these shall be stationed as 
our county lieutenants shall deem necessary, it may be the 
means of saving our part of the country; but if they are placed 
under the direction of Gen. Clark, they will be of little or no 
service to our settlement. The Falls lie one hundred miles west 
of us, and the Indians northeast; while our men are frequently 
called to protect them. I have encouraged the people in this 
county all that I could, but I can no longer justify them or my- 
self to risk our lives here imder such extraordinary hazards. The 
inhabitants of this county are very much alarmed at the thoughts 
of the Indians bringing another campaign into our country this 
fall. If this should be the case, it will break up these settlements. 
I hope, therefore, your Excellency will take the matter into your 
consideration, and send us some relief as quick as possible. These 
are my sentiments without consulting any person. Col. Logan 
will, I expect, immediately send you an express, by whom I hum- 
bly request your Excellency's answer — ^in the meanwhile I re- 
main. 

Subscribed DANIEL BOONE. 



Note Q. — ^pagb 100. 

The Hon. R. Wickliffe, of the Senate of Kentucky, has no 
doubt that such was Col. Todd's position. I have to acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to the same gentleman, for several particu- 
lars of the action, not generally known. He derived them from 
individuals who were engaged in it 
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Note R. — ^paob 103. 

I am indebted to the Hon. R. Wicklifie, for the following par- 
ticolars of CoL John Todd: 

He was the eldest of three brothers, and a native of Pennsylva- 
nia. He was educated in Virginia, at his uncle's — ^the Rev. John 
Todd — and, at maturity, entered upon the study of the law, and 
finally obtained a license to practice. He left his uncle's resi- 
dence, and settled in the town of Fincastle, in Virginia, where he 
practiced law for several years; but Daniel Boone and others 
naving discovered Kentucky, Col. Todd lured with the descrip- 
tions given him of the fertility of the country, about the year 
seventy five, came first to Kentucky, where he found Col. Hen- 
derson and others at Boonesborough. He joined Henderson's 
party, obtained a pre-emption right, and located sundry tracts of 
land in the now county of Madison, in Col. Henderson's land 
office. He afterwards returned to Virginia ; and, in the year 
1786, again set out from Virginia with his friend, John May, and 
one or two others, for Kentucky. They proceeded some dis- 
tance together on the journey, when, for some cause, Mr. May 
left his servant with Col. Todd, to proceed on to Kentucky, and 
returned to Richmond, Virginia. Col. Todd proceeded on to the 
place where Lexington now stands, and in its immediate vicinity, 
improved two places — the one in his own name, and the other in 
that of his friend, John May — for both of which he obtained cer- 
tificates for settlements and pre-emptions, of 1,400 acres. These 
pre-emptions adjoin, and lie in the immediate vicinity of the now 
city of Lexington. It appears from depositions, taken since his 
death, that he accompanied Col. Clark, since Gen. Clark, in his 
expedition against Kaskaskia and Vincennes, and was at the cap- 
ture of those places. After the surrender of those places, it is 
supposed that he returned to Kentucky; of this there is no record 
or living evidence; but it appears from a letter written by 
General Clark, that Colonel Todd was appointed to succeed him 
in the command at Kaskaskia. Under an act of the Virginia 
legislature, passed in 1T77, by which that part of Virginia con- 

iuered by Clark, and all other of her territory northwest of the 
Mo river, was erected into the county of Illinois, of which John 
Todd was appointed Col. commandant and county Lieutenant, 
with all the civil powers of Governor. He was further author- 
ized, by enlistment or volunteers, to raise a regiment for the de- 
fence of the frontier. His commission and many papers, all 
show that he immediately entered upon the duties of his office, 
and was seldom absent from his government, up to the time of 
his death. The regiment was only raised for one year, but was 
continued in service until about 1T79, when the State of Virginia 
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raised four additional regiments — two for the eastern, and two 
for the western part of Virginia. It is supposed that Col. Joseph 
Crockett was promoted to the command of one of these regimen ts, 
and Colonel Todd was appointed to the other; no commission 
has been found, appointing him a Col. in the regular service; but 
depositions on file in Richmond, and old papers show that he was 
acting as a regular Col. from about the time the regiments were 
expected to be raised.* 

In the spring of 1780, Col. Todd was sent a delegate to the 
legislature of Virginia from the county of Kentucky: while 
attending on the legislature, he married Miss Hawkins, and re« 
turned again to Kentucky, and settled his wife in the fort at 
Lexington; but again visited the county of Illinois, and was en- 
gaged continually in the administration of its government and in 
other military affairs, so that he was seldom with his family, until 
the summer of 1782, when, in the month of August, the Indians 
besieged Bryant's Station in great force. 

[I pass over the' account of the battle of the Blue Lick, which is 
the same as that given in the text.] 

Col. Todd fell in the midst of his usefulness, and in the prime 
of life, leaving a wife, an only child, (and that a daughter,) about 
twelve months old. That daughter was born in Lexington, and 
is supposed to be now the eldest female ever born in that place. 
She is the wife of R. Wickliffe, Esq., who has still in his family 
the Col's body servant — George; who, at the advanced age of 
eighty-odd years, retains his health, hearing, and intelligence, 
perfectly. George has passed through many trying scenes, with 
nis master and others, and often speaks with ffreat accuracy. He 
assisted, he says, to build the forts of Harrodsburg, Wilson's Sta- 
tion, and Lexington, and several times narrowly escaped with 
his life, when the parties he was with were attacked by the sav- 



Col. Todd was a man of fine personal appearance and talents, 
and an accomplished gentleman; was universally beloved, and 
died without a stain upon his character, and it is believed without 
even one enemy upon earth. From the year 1778, he might be 
considered as residing in Illinois, (himself,) until he married in the 
year 1780. When he married, settling his family in Lexington, 
he was up to the time of his death enabled to stay but little with 
them, it is believed, that besides aiding in the councils held 
by Clark, and accompanying him in one or more of his expe- 
ditions, he passed the dangerous regions from Lexington to Kas- 
kaskia twice (and often four times) m every year. 
. An anecdote, illustrative of the benevolence of his heart, was 
told by his widow, after his death, to his child: That, during the 
winter succeeding their marriage, the provisions of the fort at 
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Lazingtim became ediansted to such an extent, that, on her hus- 
band's return home with George one night, almost fismished with 
hunger, she had been aUe to save for him a small pieoe of bread, 
about two inches square, and about a gill <^ milk, which she pre- 
sented to him ; on which he asked, if there was nothing for GecNrge? 
She answered, not a mouthfull. He called G^eorge, and handed 
him the bread and the milk, without taking any of it himself. 

George was tendered his liberty by the daughter, on her ar* 
riving at age, and often since, but he has wisely preferred to re- 
main with the child of his b^efactor, in the state in. which he 
left him. 



Note S. — taqm 125. 
I. 

The names of the members of the Convention in 1787, held in 

Danville. 

Jefferson cown^y— Richard Easton, Alexander Breckinridge^ 
Michael Lackasang, Benjamin Sebastian, James Meriwether* 

Nelson county — Joseph Lewis, William McClung, John Cald- 
well, Isaac Cox, Matthew Walton. 

Fayette county — ^Levi Todd, John Fowler, Humphrey Mar- 
shall, Caleb Wallace, William Ward. 

Bourbon county — James Garrard, John Edwards, Benjamin 
Harrison, Edward Lyne, Henry Lee. 

Lincoln couTi/y^— Benjamin Logan, John Logan, Isaac Shelby, 
William Montgomery, Walker Baylor. 

Madison county — Wm. Irvine, John Miller, Higgerson Grubbs^ 
Rbbert Rodes, David Crews. 

Mercer county — Samuel McDowell, Harry Innis* George Mu- 
ter, William Kennedy, James Speed. 

11. 
Members of the Convention in 1788. 

Jefferson county — ^Richard Taylor, Richard C. Anderson, Al- 
exander S. Bullitt, Abraham Hite, Benjamin Sebastian. 

Nelson county — Isaac Morrison, John Caldwell, Phillip Phillips, 
Joseph Bamett, James Bard. 

Fayette county — James Wilkinson, Caleb Wallace, Thomas 
Marshall, William Ward, John Allen. 

Bourbon county-^Jwcne^ Garrard, John Edwards^ Benjamin 
Harrison, John Grant, John Waller, 
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LincohieauTUif^Bmiemin Logan, Imeic Shelby, Wm. lifcmt- 
gomeiy, Nathan Houston, Willis Green. 

Madison coun/y— William Irvine, Geo. Adams, James French, 
Aaron Lewis, Higgerson Grubbs. 

Mercer county — Samuel McDowell, John Brown, Harry Innis, 
Jolm Jouitt, Christopher Greenup. 



NOTB T. — ^PAOB 126. 

I have been furnished, by a friend, with the following bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Brown : 

— John Brown was the son of the Rev. John Brown and Margci,; 
ret Preston, and was bom in Staunton, Yirmnia, on the 12th of 
September, 1757. His father was an Irish Clergyman of the 
Presbyterian denomination, who settled in the county of Auj^usta, 
when it formed the western frontier of Virginia, and was lor 44 
years the pastor of the church at Providence meeting house. The 
settlement around him was at one time broken up by an incursion 
of Indians, all the occurrences connected with which were strongs 
ly impressed upon the mind of his son, who ever after retained, a 
vivid recollection of them. In this secluded spot he reared a nur 
merous family, who practiced through life the pure morality and 
virtue with which they were imbued by their pious parent. Hav- 
ing no patrimony to bestpw upon them, he gave them the elements 
of a good education ana trusted to their own energies to make 
them useful members of sodety. They were not brought up in 
^ the lap of luxury, but in the vigorous nurture of the western 
borderers, accustomed to labor in the field, to hunt in the forest 
and to excel in manly exercises. As a necessary consequence 
of puch early habits, they grew up with fine physical develope- 
ments, and with a fearless and adventurous cast of character. 
JiisL son John being the elder of the brothers, was the first to sepa- 
rate from the parental roof. In order to obtain for himself a more 
extensive education than there was an opportunity for him to 
parocqre at home, he became an distant of the celebrated Dr. 
Waddell, (whose piety and eloquence have been so eloquently 
described by Mr. Wirt,) in a private school which he at that time 
taujjht in his own house. With this interestmff family he re- 
mmoedlbr nearly two vears, and by the means thus acquu-ed he^ 
entered Princeton College, of which institution he was a stijideni, 
when it ww broken up by the Revolutionary War. On that occa- 
sion be united himself with the retreating American army, crossed 
the Delaware with them and remained some time in the aer^ce* 
without being attached to any particular corps. Subseq'uentf y to * 
23 
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this, he Tolunteored in «cotnpany wbidi was raised in Rockbridge 
for the purpose of aiding Lafayette in his military operations in 
yi^ioiay with whkfa company be continued until it was disband- 
ed by order of the General. His education, which had been in- 
temipted by those events was again resumed and he entered 
William and Mary College, after leaving which he commenced 
the study of the law in the office of Mr. Jefferson. The inter- 
course which grew out of this connexion ripened into a personal 
and political friendship, which remained uninterrupted until the 
death of Mr. Jefferson. Upon completing his legal studies he 
determined to emigrate to the western country, although it was 
at that time the theatre of dangers of the most appalling charac- 
ter. His first intention was to settle upon the Holstein, but af- 
ter a brief residence there, he determined to remove to Kentucky 
which he entered for the first time in the winter of seventeen 
hundred and eighty two. From that early date to the period of 
his deatby embracing a span of fifty four years, he had been a resi- 
dent of the western country. He was a most |)rominent and dis- 
tinguished actor in the events which preceded the separation of 
Kentucky from Virginia, and for many years subsequent to it. 
No one contributed more than he did to bring about that separa- 
tion, and to procure for Kentucky admission into the Union as' 
an independent State, while his efforts to obtain for the entire 
west the full benefits of an unobstructed commerce were unceas- 
ing and, eventually, most signally successful. In the year 17b5, 
he was elected a Senator in the Virginia legislature, from the 
then district of Kentucky; and in 1787^ the legislature elected 
him a member of the old Congress, intending by that election to 
manifest the interest which Virginia felt in her western counties. 
By that election he became the first member ever sent from the 
western country to the Congress of the United States! What 
a change did he not live to see? From a region inhabited 
by a few thousand souls, surrounded by almost impenetrable' 
forests, and in daily combat with ferocious savages, he has seen 
the tide of population flow in until the valley of the Mississippi 
teems with six or seven millions of inhabitants, and holds the 
balance of power in the National Councils! Not only did he' 
live to see Kentucky taking her rank as an independent member 
of the Confederacy, but he beheld in the west, alone, eleven im- 
portant and powerful sovereignties where the foot of civilized' 
man had scarcely trodden when he first visited the land. - No one 
witnessed these almost magical changes with more patriotic pride- 
than he did, and it was a pleasure to hear him contrast the dan- ' 
gers and difficulties which he had encountered with the secu- 
rity, the abundance and the happiness which now every Whfe'r^ 
abounded. 
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Upon the formation of the New Ccmstitution he was elected 
one of the first Senators from Kentucky, which distinguished 
honor was three times consecutively conferred upon him by the 
State, and he retired from public life about the close of the year 
1805. He had the good fortune to enjoy the confidence of and a 
personal intimacy with General Washington, by whom he was 
honored with important commissions of a military trust, in con-" 
junction with General Charles Scott, Benjamin Logan, Harry 
Innis and Isaac Shelby, with power to enlist men, commission of- 
ficers and carry on war at home and abroad. In conjunction 
with General Knox, and by the assent of General Washington^ 
(whom he had convinced of the propriety of the proposed meas« 
ures,) he devised several of those military expeditions into the 
Indian territories which were of such signal service in suppressing 
the savage invasions. In one of these successful expeditions, he 
himself accompained the army as a volunteer in the ranks, thus 
lending the influence of his example to enforce his ofiicial ex- 
hortations. In the controversy for the Presidency between Mr. 
Jefierson and Colonel Burr, he being at that time president elect 
pro. tem. of the Senate, he advocated the claims of Mr. JeflTer- 
son, with zealous ardor. Mr. Jefferson's administration pressed 
upon him the acceptance of several highly important and lucra- 
tive oflices under the General Goverment, all of which he de- 
clined. He had also the good fortune to enjoy the friendshp 
of Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe* and when Mr. Monroe be- 
came President, that eminent patriot addressed him a letter 
wishing him to make known to the Administration in what man- 
ner it could testify its regard for his character and early public 
services. With the most distinguished men in the annals of the 
west he had a most friendly and intimate association. With Gren. 
George Rogers Clark, Governor Shelby, General Scott, Governor 
Madison, Judges Innis and Todd, and Col. Nicholas, and their 
illustrious cotemporaries, he lived upon terms of the most endear- 
ing intimacy. At the time of his death there was probably no 
man living who knew as much of the personal history of the 
principal men in the Revolutionary combat as he did, and being 
nearly, if not the very last, survivor of the old Congress, and 
having served three terms immediately succeeding the adoption 
of tlje New Constitution, his conversation in % relation to the ac- 
tors and occurrences of those days was peculiarly interesting and 
valuable. 

Upon ceasing to act a part in the politics of the country, he 
devoted himself with great care to the duties which devolved up- 
on him as a private citizen. His walk through life was without 
a deviation from the paths of honor and rectitude, and he was a 
liberal contributor to every thing which had for its object the 
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pomotion of the happiness of man. As a friendt he was deydted 
in his attachment and unsuspicious in his temper — as a brath(u;p' 
no man ever enjoyed more fully that happiness wlncb flows from 
fraternal harmony and confidence — as a neighbor, he was hospi- 
table and kind — as a master, he was liberal and indulgent, mi 
some years before his death gave immediate emancipation to the 
elder of his servants, and of prospective emancipation to sudi ai 
were under age — as a father and husband, he was faultless^ and 
there was not a gray hair in his venerable head that they did not 
reverence. And if ever a man's children could rise \ip and caU 
their father blessed, he is entitled to the benediction and the joy 
of that promise. As a christian, he was unobtrusive and fervent 
in his devotion; and how a long life of active benevolence was 
dosed, may be seen in the following statement of the concluding 
scene, which is from the pen of one who was privileged to be 
with him as a comforter in his last moments, and whose happy 
lot it was to witness bow tranquilly and sublimely the good man 
and the good christian can meet the eye of the all seeing God. 

**It is at all times interesting and instructive, when we know 
the manner of a man's life, to be made acquaisted also with the 
manner of his death. Mr. Brown, for several weeks previous to 
his last confinement, complained of slight indisposition, wbieb 
produced some uneasiness in the minds of his affectionate family. 
Every arrangement was completed for his departure Uk the 
Olympian S{»ings for the restoration of his health, when ho was 
violently attacked by his disease which confined him to bed for 
several days. On the Sabbath following, he attended church 
both morning imd evening, which was his invariable custom. On 
Sundav, August 3d, he set out for Lexington, where he remaiaed 
several weeks under the care of an eminent Physician. On 
Thursday, August ^, he left Lexington and reached his home on 
the evening of the next day. He lived until the following Tueift- 
day morning. About half past one o'clock he breathed bis last. 
During all his sickness, which was exceedin^y distressii^ his 
mind was dear, calm and collected. Not a cloud at any time 
obscured his mental vision. He knew that be W9$ s^mliBM upon 
the verge of two worlds — that he was about to leave the one 
which was temporal, and to enter upon the other which was 
eternal. He knew further, that his destiny in the eternal dej^endr 
ed upon his character in the temporal workl; and yet, knowing 
all this, "having served his generation by the will of Grod," and 
having placed all his hopes in a Savioui's^righteousness,. ho was 
undismayed by the prospect He met death lil^e a fHend-^^ofll^ 
mended his spirit to the Lord Jesus, and sunk sweetly and su- 
blimely to rest in the bosom of his God. It was a £luUyMn^ s^e- 
ti^cle, to behold thai venwraUa man-^wfaose goodness wias) t» im- 
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obtrusive as it was exemplary; who was a blessing to his gene* 
ration, to his family, and to the church with which he was con- 
. nected as a member and an officer — ^fall asleep without a sigh or 
a struggle in the arms of death. Few persons enjoved more of 
this world's honors and blessings than he did, yet ^w are they 
whose hearts are so thankful for them. It was, indeed, *'by the 
goodness of Grod that he was led to repentance; " and often while 
ne was enduring the sufferings of his last illness, would he ex- 
claim, "have I received good, and shall I not receive evil?" His 
last hours were spent in prayer and thanksgiving. Few possess- 
ed his benevolence— so kind to the poor, not in words only, but in 
deeds also— so liberal in his contributions to all objects of benevo- 
lence. Few were so punctual in their attendance upon the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary, yet he relied upon none of these for his 
admittance into the upper world. "I have been an unprofitable 
servant," was his dyin^ testimony. All these, doubtless, afforded 
him consolation, as evidences of his change of heart; but he said, 
with an emphasis, which all of his acquamtance will understand, 
**Irest m^ hopes of salvation upon my Saviour's righteousnessJ* 
It was this hope that enabled him to die the death of a christian 
philosopher — "Oh let me die the death of the righteous, and may 
my last end be like his." May this be the feeling of all who read 
this notice — and may they remember, that to die as he diedy 
they must live as he lived." 

Mr. Brown died at his residence, in Frankfort, Kentucky, on 
the 29th of Aug., 1837, in the 80th year of his age. 



On page 31, it is erroneously stated that Kenton renounced his 
paternal name of Butler, and assumed that of Kenton. It should 
have been, that he renounced his paternal name of Kenton, and 
assumed that of Butler. On page 11, seventh line, for 1769, 
read 1679. 



[O^Cora BIGHT SBOmtSD. 
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